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ENJOYING HIS VISIT TO GHANA: MR. MACMILLAN BEING CARRIED TO A SURF-BOAT ON JANUARY 7. 


a 


Mr. Macmillan arrived in Accra on January 6 for the first stage of his momentous 
tour of Africa. He is seen here during a tour of the port of Accra on January 7. 
Mr. Macmillan’s tour was planned for him to visit Ghana, the Federation of 
Nigeria, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and it will end with his 
visit to the Union of South Africa at the end of the month. He is accompanied 
by his wife Lady Dorothy and a staff of seventeen. There is no time for a 
visit to the East African colonial territories. His stay in Ghana lasted five- 
and-a-half days, during which he had talks with Dr. Nkrumah and other 
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members of the Cabinet. He stayed with the Governor-General, Lord Listowel. 
He also met members of the Opposition and discussed their allegations of grow- 
ing despotism in Ghana. He saw new industrial developments and visited the 
markets in Accra. At a State banquet on January 9 Mr. Macmillan said, ‘“‘ We 
share the strong tide of feeling among Africans that this is a time of destiny.’’ 
Before he left for Nigeria on January 11, he made it clear that the Nigerian 
Prime Minister will not be attending the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
meeting in London in May. Nigeria reaches independence next October. 


Postege—Inland, 4d. ; Caneda, 14d. ; Elonwhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply os The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as @ newspaper.) 
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MONG the centenaries and celebrations of 1959 
one passed almost unnoticed. It was the 
death, in the hour of victory, of Sir John Moore 
at the end of a near-disastrous retreat that al! 
but ended in the destruction of Britain’s Army. 
Owing to our country’s congenital refusal to main- 
tain an adequate military establishment in time 
of peace, her Army, fighting against odds in the 
early stages of all her wars, has become accus- 
tomed to retreats. With Mons and Dunkirk, that 
to Corunna shares pride of place among the 
greatest of them all. Like Dunkirk, it was a 
retreat to Britain's ultimate stronghold, the sea, 
and, without command of the sea—which we then 
enjoyed—would have been unavailing. Yet, like 
Dunkirk, it was a fighting retreat against odds 
and only escaped being a disaster because of 
supreme military endurance and valour. 

The retreat to Corunna was a 
far harder ordeal even than that 
to Dunkirk. It was conducted 
across 200 miles of barren mountain 
in the depth of winter and without 
any of the mechanical aids that 
existed in 1940. Much of the way 
was through icy defiles in which 
thousands perished through cold, 
hunger and exhaustion, and the 
Army's morale all but broke. But 
for the discipline of the rearguard 
—drawn mainly from the Rifle 
and Light Infantry regiments of 
the Light Brigade—the whole 
Army would have been lost. In 
two other respects the Corunna 
retreat differed from Dunkirk. 
Though caused by the defeat and 
collapse of a Continental ally, it 
saved that ally at the eleventh 
hour and enabled her to continue 
the fight by Britain's side; in this 
it resembled Mons. Like Mons, too, 
it culminated in a brilliant victory 
which inflicted severe losses on the 
foe and avenged the sufferings of 
the retreat. During that victory 
the British Commander-in-Chief, 
General Moore, was mortally 
wounded, dying in the hour that 
the Army he had saved and used 
with such far-reaching effect was 
embarking in its transports 

No soldier has made a greater 
impress on our Army than Moore. 
His immediate achievement was 
twofold: that he upset Napoleon's strategy at 
a vital turning-point in history and left his suc- 
cessor, Wellington, the nucleus of the finest body 
of infantry in the world. By striking at Napo- 
leon’s communications in the dead of winter and 
timing his bold stroke with such accuracy that, 
having reprieved Spain and the British base in 
Portugal for another year, he extricated his 
troops in the nick of time, he enabled a British 
force to remain permanently in the Peninsula and 
ensured that, with its help, the ‘‘ Spanish ulcer” 
should continue to drain Napoleon’s strength 
until the reviving forces of independence in 
Europe were strong enough to rise against him 
and break his power. And by his training of the 
Light Brigade on what was then a novel principle 
of war he bequeathed to Wellington the instru- 
ment the latter needed to maintain the long, 
uphill struggle for four victorious years—an outpost 
line that was never surprised or penetrated and a 
striking force whose élan was such that in the end 
it could, in Wellington’s words, go anywhere 
and do anything and which became a model 
and inspiration for the whole Army. 


an absence of six months. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


But Moore did something greater. He trans- 
mitted to future generations, through the Rifle 
and Light Infantry Regiments he had inspired 
and trained, a tgadition of priceless value and a 
corps d’élite which has made its mark on almost 
every campaign of the past 150 years. It is 
arguable that the sacrificial stand of the Rifles at 
Calais which a century-and-a-quarter later saved 
the British Army before Dunkirk itself derived 
from Moore’s example and teaching. His system 
of training was the very opposite of that which 
prevailed in his own day. It was based, not on 
the rigid obedience of automata to formal com- 
mands, but on the “ thinking fighting man "’ with 
the soldierly virtues of quickness of mind and 
body, perfect physical fitness and high technical 
skill. It depended on an elastic discipline, born 
of mutual self-confidence and teamwork, that 


A LONDON LANDMARK RETURNING HOME AFTER SIX “{ONTHS’ ABSENCE: H.M.S. PRESI- 
DENT, THE HEADQUARTERS AND TRAINING SHIP OF THE LONDON DIVISION OF THE 
ROYAL NAVAL RESERVE, PASSING THROUGH THE POOL OF LONDON. 

H.M.S. President, the training ship of the London Division of the Royal Naval Reserve and usually a 
familiar sight on the Embankment, is seen here towed by four tugs through the Pool of London after 
President has been at Chatham Dockyard since July, where she underwent do. 
refitting and renovation with the provision of a recruiting centre on board. 


demanded of the soldier “ everything that was 
necessary and nothing that was not.” In the 
teeth of the stupid barrack-room and lash régime 
of his time, Moore sought to humanise the Army. 
He worked with nature instead of against it. 
Thus, in the Rifles’ quick-march which he adopted 
for all the Regiments of his famous Light Brigade 
at Shorncliffe, the military ideal of the Prussian 
ramrod was abandoned for a free and natural 
rhythm whose object was the maximum of speed 
with the minimum of fatigue. The art of fire was 
taught, not as a succession of mechanical volleys, 
but as an exercise in the combined fire-power and 
movement of accurate and mobile marksmen 
using individual judgment in the use of cover and 
ground. It was the pride and hall-mark of a 
Rifleman that he fired to kill and never wasted 
a shot. 

In all this, Moore owed much to the experi- 
mental Corps of Riflemen which had been formed 
in 1800 under Colonel Coote Manningham, partly 
on the model of the green-coated foreign Rifle 
Battalion of the 60th Foot—to-day the Second 
Greenjackets, King’s Royal Rifle Corps—which 


had been raised a generation earlier during the 
American War of Independence. Manningham’s 
training of the 95th Rifles, as under Moore’s 
command it became called—later rechristened 
the Rifle Brigade—is commemorated in the old 
Rifleman’s song: 

He dressed them all in jackets of green 

And placed them where they could not be seen 

And sent them in front, an invisible screen, 

To fight for England's glory 
This is what throughout the Peninsular War the 
Rifles did when, with the two scarlet-coated Light 
Infantry regiments which Moore had trained with 
them—the 43rd and 52nd Foot, later amalgamated 
as the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry and to-day the First Green Jackets— 
they constituted, under another brilliant soldier, 
General Robin Craufurd, the infantry of the cele- 
brated Light Division, the screen 
and advance-guard of Wellington’s 
Peninsular Army. Never once 
during the war did these superb 
regiments allow their lines to be 
penetrated or any intelligence of 
Wellington’s movements to reach 
the enemy. In Sir Charles Oman’s 
words, “ the whole web of com- 
munication quivered at the 
slightest touch.” “‘ There perhaps 
never was,” wrote Kincaid, “ such 
a war brigade as that which was 
composed of the 43rd, 52nd and 
the Rifles.” It was the boast of 
the last-named that in the whole 
war they never lost a piquet. 

It was during the terrible retreat 
across the Galician mountains to 
Vigo and Corunna that Moore’s 
training first bore fruit. The 
conduct of the two rearguards, 
composed largely of the men he 
had personally trained at Shorn- 
cliffe, is one of the classics of 
British military history. When 
the discipline and morale of the 
rest of the Army had all but 
broken under indescribable hard- 
ships, the proud troops who 
covered the retreat drove off the 
pursuing French again and again 
and rose superior to everything 
that Fate and the enemy could 
Their spirit is epitomised in 
the words of that sergeant of 
the 43rd who, throttling the 
cough that was killing him, called out to the 
stragglers by the roadside, “‘Now show your 
nerve; if you die to-day you won’t have to die 
to-morrow !’’ The ex-Dorset shepherd, Rifleman 
Harris, of the 95th, has drawn for all time the 
picture of those unshaven, shoeless, savage- 
looking, exhausted men, responding at the com- 
mand of their leader, ‘‘ Black Bob ”’ Craufurd, to 
demands which seemed beyond the capacity of 
human nature: 
leaning upon their weapons and scowling up in his 
face as he scolded; and, when he dashed the spurs into 
his reeking horse, they would throw up their rifles and 
hobble after him again 
To-day, a century-and-a-half after their discipline 
first saved a British Army, these great Regiments 
are once more brigaded together, under the new 
reorganisation of our ever-changing yet unchange- 
able Army, as the Green Jackets Brigade. Of all 
of them it has been true, as William IV said of 
the Rifles, 

Wherever there has been fighting there you have 
been, and wherever you have been you have 
distinguished yourselves 
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AFTER HIS ARRIVAL IN ACCRA: MR. MACMILLAN WALKING WITH DR. KWAME NKRUMAH 
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(ON HIS RIGHT). HE STAYED IK GHANA FIVE-AND-A-HALF DAYS. 
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INSPECTING A SUPERBLY SMART DETACHMENT OF THE GHANA REGIMENT: MR. MACMILLAN DURING 
THE CEREMONY AT HIS ARRIVAL. THE DETACHMENT WAS TRAINED BY THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 


A REMINDER OF THE OLD AFRICA: CHIEF 
Mil TACKIE KOMEY II, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS THE PRIME MINISTER HOLDING AN ELEGANT MODEL OF A BOAT THAT WAS 
TH 


STAFF-BEARER, SHAKING HANDS WT 


PRESENTED TO HIM WHEN HE VISITED THE BEACH AT ACCRA 


MR. MACMILLAN IN ACCRA. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 
BEING SHOWN A 
MODEL OF THE TEMA 
HARBOUR PROJECT, 


VANCE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND 
PROSPERITY. 


Just before the end of his visit to Ghana the Prime Minister remarked that he 
could not have had a happier beginning to his African tour. Here we show 
some of the occasions that gave him this impression. The guard of honour at 
the airport on his arrival on January 6 was formed by a special detachment of 
the Ghana Regiment that was trained by the Brigade of Guards. 

the dignitaries there to greet him was only one chief wearing the traditional 





clothes and accompanied by his staff-bearer. Wherever Mr. Macmillan and 
his wife went they were greeted exuberantly by Ghanaians. When Lady 
Dorothy went to see the Selwyn market in Accra she was given every kind of 
market produce by the women. Mr. Macmillan was shown the Tema harbour 
which is due to be opened formally next year and also the site of the Volta 
River dam. Both these projects are highly important to Ghana’s development. 
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FROM AN ANTI-NAZI DEMONSTRATION TO, 
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AN ANSWER AND A CHALLENGE TO NEO-NAZI ANTI-SEMITISM: A DEMON- DELIVERING HIS ANNUAL MESSAGE ON THE STATE OF THE UNION AT A JOINT SESSION OF THE U.S. CONGR 
STRATION BY 20,000 WEST BERLINERS. WASHINGTON: PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AT THE DAiS DURING HIS SPEECH ON JANUARY 7. 
The Senator for the Interior, Herr Lippschitz, gave a bold speech to anti- During his 50-minute speech President Eisenhower announced that in fourteen test flights recently, the Afias i 
Nazi demonstrators in West Berlin on January 8. Challenging the continental missile had been accurate to within about two miles of the target at ranges of more than 5000 mk 
anti-Semites to show themselves, he said, “ It is indignation, wrath and Much of the rest of his speech was devoted to 
shame that makes us meet.” (See also page 87.) discussing aid to under-developed nations. 


THE ARCTIC 
SCIENTIFIC STATION 
SITUATED ON IKE- 
FLOE CHARLIE—A 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 


is now about two by 
one. Charlie is float- 
ing some 450 miles 
north of Alaska, and 
local bad weather has 
quickened its disinte- 
gration. 


FIFTY-SEVEN ACCUSED IN A SINGLE DOCK: THE OPENING IN BAGHDAD ON DECEMBER 26 OF THOSE AN ITALIAN RAILWAY DISASTER IN WHICH FIFTEEN PERSONS WERE KILLED: A GENERAL 
CHARGED WITH COMPLICITY IN THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE GENERAL KASSEM IN OCTOBER. OF THE DERAILED ELECTRIC TRAIN ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF MONZA, NORTH OF MILAN 
When the assassination plot trial began on December 26, all the accused who were in custody On the morning of January 5, an electric train carrying work-people from Sondrio to Milian € 
o—_e Th in all, twenty-one others are being tried in absentia—were present to hear the the rails on a curved embankment in fog. Fifteen people were killed and more than 100 :nj 
The is demanding the death penalty in all cases except four: The first two coaches fell 16 ft. into a factory yard. 
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ETER’S GARLAND: WORLD NEWS EVENTS. 


A STRICKEN FRENCH TOWN IS REBORN AMID CLOTHES-LINES AND CHILDREN’S 
LAUGHTER: A SCENE NEAR FREJUS, VICTIM OF THE BURST MALPASSET DAM 
This was a vineyard. It is now a swamp where children play, already 


for, the disaster which ruined their homes. It is a nm, at least, 
INTRY FUNERAL FOR A PREMIER: THE CORTEGE BEARING THE BODY OF THE LATE MR. PAUL SAUVE, WHO WAS Gal te eyran Valley, devastated on December 3, is +4>> again 


IER OF QUEBEC, THROUGH THE SNOW-COVERED STREETS OF ST. EUSTACHE, NORTH OF MONTREAL. ABOUT 20,000 On January 8 a sale of modern paintings in Paris raised ,071 for the 
PEOPLE JAMMED THE PAVEMENTS. victims, and included several works by 


(CENTRE RIGHT), 
WITH HER THREE 
DAUGHTERS, PRIN- 
CESSES MARGRETHE, 
BENEDIKTE AND 
ANNE-MARIE (LEFT), 
TALKING TO MISS 
GERDO GILBO (RIGHT), 
WHO IS PLAYING THE 
PART OF ELIZA DOO- 
LITTLE IN COPEN- 
HAGEN. 


(Right.) 

EN ROUTE FOR THE 
GALAPAGOS ISLANDS: 
THE FORMER FISH 
REFRIGERATOR SHIP 
ALERT LEAVING 


SELF-SUPPORTING 
COLONY ON ONE OF 
THE ISLANDS IN THE 
GALAPAGOS GROUP. 
OTHERS WERE TO 
JOIN LATER. 
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‘OM THE FOUNDATIONS TO COMPLETION IN NINE DAYS: A FIVE-STOREY BLOCK OF FORTY FLATS A GARLAND OF FLOWERS FOR A TRIUMPHANT CRICKETER: AUSTRALIAN BATSMAN NORMAN O'NEILL 

an i MAINLY F ROM PREFABRICATED PARTS)—WHICH IS CLAIMED AS A WORLD SPEED RECORD. (LEFT) CONGRATULATED ON HIS CENTURY IN BOMBAY 
—— parts, of some thirty different kinds, were made at the Cogniet works at Evreux, The third Test match between India and Australia was held up for a few moments on January 5 
; and with the assistance of two cranes which swung the units into position, this whén small boys rushed on to the pitch and placed a garland round Norman O'Neill. Police 

block of flats at Asniéres, Paris, was completed on prepared foundations in nine days. doubled on to the field and chased them off the pitch. 
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ii is probable that many people who 
had taken a deep interest in the 
troubles in Cyprus virtually ceased to 
do so after a broad agreement had been 
reached by those most concerned with 
the problem. They thought that all 
was, in fact, over. Shrewder and closer 
watchers, however, realised that this 
could not be so and were not unpre- 
pared for some hitches. One which few, if any, 
anticipated was the political campaign of General 
Grivas, which, for a while, looked as though it 
might ruin the settlement. This obstacle was 
surmounted. Its removal did not altogether clear 
the course and could not have done so. The 
Agreement left for future discussion questions 
which involved much more than detail and were 
capable of creating sharp differences of opinion. 


I have no room for minor ones. For a short 
time it looked as though the position of the 
Turkish Vice-President might prove a difficulty, 
but it never became a serious danger like the inter- 
vention of General Grivas, because the Turkish 
Government and the Turkish community in 
Cyprus wanted a settlement on the lines of the 
Agreement, whereas Grivas strove to wreck it. 
The fundamental problem has been, almost from 
the first, that of the British military bases 
in the island. At the time of writing, this is far 
from having been solved. The big question is now 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
LONDON CONFERENCE ON CYPRUS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


further improved, and considerable importance as 
a station for land forces in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. It is not always possible to find a base 
which can rank as ideal both in nature and in 
situation, and where that is lacking the second- 
best may be precious. There need be no astonish- 
ment that Britain should regard Cyprus as a 
valuable base. 


There has never been any question among 
those officially interested in the future of Cyprus 
that British bases should remain, though if the 
influence of General Grivas had prevailed they 
would have been abolished. The differences have 
concerned the size of the areas going with the 
bases of Episkopi and Dhekelia, and whether or 
not certain villages should be included.. Some 
compromises were made on the British side, and 
the latest reports are to the effect that they have 
subtracted another seven square miles from their 
requirements and that the Cypriot bargainers have 
added six square miles to what they had been 
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Then there is the affiliated ques:ion 
of nationality. It is in my view ceriain 
that, short of a breakdown in nego. 
tiations, all those dwelling in the is/anq 
will become nationals of the projected 
Republic. The matter of the nationality 
of Cypriots resident abroad, the majority 
of whom are Greek, is more difficult, 
The reasonable solution would be that 
they should be given the opportunity to opt for 
British, Greek or Turkish citizenship, accor:ling 
to their country of residence, or to remaiq 
nationals of Cyprus—that is to say, of the ney 
Republic. Finally, Cyprus is certain to need some 
financial aid, anyhow to start with. Britain is 
prepared to provide this on a modest scale. if 
Greece and Turkey are willing to help, the sums 
provided by them are likely to be small. 


Criticising the record of the British Govern. 
ment, a British politician reproached it for not 
having done much earlier what it did at the begin. 
ning of last year and suggested that a similar 
course had long been open to it. I do not defend 
the British record in Cyprus, and goodness knows 
I attacked it often enough in these pages. Yet it 
is unjust, even ridiculous, to assert that the 
Agreement could have been reached at any time, 
It would not have been reached but for the revo 
lution in Iraq. This caused Turkey, after the log 
of a “ second-tier ” partner in the former Baghdad 


SHOWING HOW FAR THE BUILDING OF THE NEW ROAD BRIDGE OVER THE MERSEY AND THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL HAS PROGRESSED: THE STRUCTURES STANDING BETWEEN THE 
TRANSPORTER AND RAILWAY BRIDGES AT THE RUNCORN-—WIDNES CROSSING. IT WILL HAVE THE THIRD LONGEST SPAN OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. 


The new Runcorn-Widnes road bridge, which has been under construction since about 
which has a railway bridge and 
idge, and when completed it will | 


May 1956, is seen here taking shape. ype 
a transporter bridge on either side, will be an arch 


whether it can be solved at the coming conference 
so that the transfer of sovereignty can take place 
by February 19. 


In an effort to wind up this matter and others, 
a conference in London has been fixed for 
January 16, the date on which this comment is 
due to appear. It has been announced that this 
country will be represented by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd; 
Greece and Turkey by their Foreign Ministers, 
Mr. Averoff and Mr. Zorlu; and Cyprus by the 
President-elect and Vice-President-elect, Arch- 
bishop Makarios and Dr. Kutchuk. The confer- 
ence will review the drafting of the final treaties 
by the London Joint Committee, and, it is hoped, 
reach final decisions on outstanding questions so 
that the transfer of power can take place on the 
planned date. This is governed by the Agreement 
reached on February 19, 1959, under which 
Cyprus was to achieve independence in a year's 
time. 


I have said that the British bases stand in the 
foreground. This may seem curious to those who 
have heard or seen statements that they are 
useless. For what my advice is worth, I would 
suggest to doubters that they should not pay 
attention to the critics, some of whom are cranks. 
That Cyprus has weaknesses as a base, especially 
from the naval point of view, no one can deny, 
but it possesses valuable airfields, which can be 
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prepared to allot. The gap is still, however, a 
wide one, roughly 113 square miles on one side 
and 42 on the other, so that nearly thrice as much 
is asked as is proffered. 


This threat of an impasse has led to sugges- 
tions for increasing facilities outside the base 
areas, but at the time of writing there appears to 
have been no agreement on the subject. Whereas 
other outstanding points seem relatively easy to 
settle, this question is likely to remain difficult 
and tough. It is to be doubted whether private 
agreement will be reached before the conference 
or that more than a week or so could be made 
available for that if the transfer of power were to 
be made on February 19. If this is so, there will 
be no time to spare, especially as there are other 
subjects. 


Of these the most important seems to be the 
question of the future relations of Cyprus with the 
British Commonwealth. One may say that there 
are now in effect two forms of membership, full 
and associate. Some of the old or new States 
with the prospect of one or the other before them 
have been a little condescending about the matter, 
and it is a healthy sign that certain other men.bers 
now resent the view that to join or remain in is 
to confer a favour on the institution. It appears 
most probable that Cyprus will become one of the 
“* associate members,” though this is not yet clear. 





of its kind in the world. 


pa By is sponsored by the Runcorn—Widnes Bridge Joint 


It is expected that work will be com- 


by the end of this year. ee re Se oe eee © eee. 


Pact, to determine upon the restoration of 
good relations on the opposite flank. Britain, 
whatever the shortcomings of her past policy, 
did not delay her assent to the proposals 
outlined by Greece and Turkey. She has also 
shown herself accommodating during subsequent 
negotiations. 


Postponement of the transfer of power would 
not now amount to a major disaster. It would, 
however, be a discouraging setback, and we must 
hope that it can be avoided. We must bear in 
mind that settlement is beset by many foes 
who have been attempting, and will continue to 
attempt, to ruin it by attacks at any point where 
it seems to them to be vulnerable. No political 
or military situations are permanent, and there- 
fore it is only fools who expect plans of this 
nature to produce permanent results. Yet it does 
appear that this plan is, despite its complexity, 
a good one, that without good fortune it would 
never have been conceived, that it promises well 
for a reasonably long future, and that if the oppor- 
tunity were to be missed now, it would probably 
never reappear in so favourable a form. No one 
has got all he demanded, but no one has been 
cheated. It has been a struggle for the possible, 
which should be the goal of international 
statesmanship. It is more than ever necessary 
in this phase that eyes should not stray from 
the objective. 


The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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MOSCOW, U.S.S.R. A SCALE MODEL OF THE ASWAN HIGH DAM WHICH IS NOW BEING ‘CALIFORNIA, ‘U. Ss. ae SERVICING BY MOBILE LIFT THE HUGE TAIL- FIN OF A BOEING 
BUILT IN EGYPT WITH RUSSIAN AID, SEEN AT THE INSTITUTE OF HYDROPROJECTS. PHOTO- j{ STRATOFORTRESS, WHOSE TIP IS OVER 48 FT. FROM THE GROUND 


GRAPHS OF THE CEREMONY WHICH INAUGURATED WORK ON THE DAM APPEAR ON PAGE 109 — — ey — ae yay the huge scale of this eight-jet, long-range heavy 
: ‘ m the foreground is the rear gunner’s compartment, which is two cricket 


pitcher distant fom the trent had the overeat « and connected with it by eunteny only 


Mythus 


WEST BERLIN. 
f 7 % SEIZED IN WEST BERLIN ON JANUARY 6 IN THE COURSE OF ARRESTS FOR ANTI-SEMITIC 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. A SHIP WITH A TRAFFIC-INDICATOR: A U.S. TRANSPORT, GOLDEN EAGLE, AND NEO-NAZI ACTIVITY 


| WITH ILLUMINATED ARROWS INDICATING THAT SHE IS ABOUT TO TURN TO PORT. Following the Christmas-time outburst of anti-Semitic activity, twenty-seven arrests 
This vessel, operated by the U.S. Military Sea Transportation Service,is equipped with illuminated | were made in West Berlin, mainly of members of extreme Right-Wing student 
@trows, composed of twenty-eight 100-watt bulbs, which can indicate the ship's intended 
end which are visible ) night in normal weather for two or three miles. 
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NOT FAR FROM MT. ACONCAGUA: ON THE LEFT THE PEAK OF TUPUNGATO (22,310 FT.); CENTRE, A GLACIER; AND, OVERALL, NEWLY DEPOSIT ASH CONTRASTING WI 


CHILE—ARGENTINA: THE FIRST JET PASSENGER SERVICE OVER THE ANDES. 


These beautiful and unusual photographs were taken by Mr. G. B. S. Errington, 
an Operations Liaison Officer of De Havilland, during flights over South 


mountains in South America; and Mt. Tupungato, whose 22,310-ft. peak is ) 


seen_in two of the photographs, lies not far to the south of Aconcagua, whose | 
America in Comet IV aircraft of Aerolineas Argentinas. Three of them were 23,035-ft. peak is the highest in the American continent. These enormous 
taken during the opening of the first passenger jet service from Santiago 


heights, of course, present no problem to the Comet, but they do provide 
to Buenos Aires. From Santiago the aircraft climbs over some of the highest some of the most dramatic of mountain landscapes, in [Continued opposite. 
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HIGH OVER THE AMAZON: A FANTASTIC CLOUD PICTURE TAKEN FROM A COMET EN ROUTE FROM RIO DE JANEIRO TO CARACAS AND FLYING BETWEEN SEVEN AND EIGHT MILES UP. 
CHILE, ARGENTINA, BRAZIL: A COMET’S-EYE VIEW OF ANDEAN PEAKS AND AMAZON JUNGLES. H . 
Continued.]| which to the savage features of rock, snow and glacier are added in the world, some 2600 miles, mostly over the dense jungles of Central Brazil. 
the additional contrasts of active volcanoes whose eruptions of ash fall like These elaborate cloud formations are part of the Inter-Tropical Front which 
shadows over the untrodden snow. A further contrast is provided in the fourth lies across Brazil at certain times of the year. The photographs were taken 


photograph, also by Mr. Errington, which was taken during a regular Comet with a “‘ Canon ”’ camera, Ilford F.P.3 film and a 2.5x yellow filter was used, 
flight between Buenos Aires and New York, in that section between Rio de at f.8 and an exposure of 1/120th sec. Furthermore, all were taken through 


est overland flights a double Perspex pressure panel. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD—IV. 
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THE RUHR, WEST GERMANY. AN APPARENTLY ARCTIC SCENE ON THE RIVER RUHR, NEAR DUISBURG, 
WITH RIVER CRAFT SEEMINGLY MAKING THEIR WAY THROUGH WHAT LOOKS LIKE PACK-ICE BUT 
SWITZERLAND. SKI EARLY TO AVOID THE CROWDS; OR A PLEASANT prnnnn 18, Wt PACT, = 
CHANGE FROM THE BUS QUEUE: WINTER SPORTS ENTHUSIASTS WAITING — a A. OAM ans 
THEIR TURN FOR THE SKI-LIFT TO TAKE THEM TO THE SLOPES AT DAVOS. mst EOSICALS. 


THE AMERICAN ARCTIC. PICKING UP SNOW (IN POWDER FORM) 
AND PUTTING IT DOWN AGAIN, COMPACTED: A NEW DEVICE NOW BEING 
TESTED BY THE UNITED STATES ARMY ENGINEERS IN THE FAR NORTH. 
snneuensreneenestesbeensemamamiasenititaeeeentintenenasinateasteaeana AMONG ITS USES COULD BE THE MAKING OF AIRCRAFT RUNWAYS. 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. AN ICE-RINK IN THE WILDERNESS—IF IT WEREN'T FOR THE 
SKYSCRAPERS STANDING ROUND: THE WOLLMAN MEMORIAL RINK IN NEW YORK’S 
CENTRAL PARK, SEEN FROM THE THIRTY-FIRST FLOOR OF A NEW YORK HOTEL. 


} 
4 
} 
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PIGEONS EGGS NEAR SENS, FRANCE. THE BATTERED REMAINS OF THE CAR IN WHICH M. ALBERT 
WHICH WERE DISCOVERED IN A NEST MADE ENTIRELY OF 2-IN. NAILS. CAMUS, THE CELEBRATED FRENCH AUTHOR, DIED ON JANUARY 4. 
This nest, made entirely of 2-in. nails, was discovered on a window-sill in the centre On January 4 the car in which M. Albert Camus, a Nobel Prizewinner, was driving back to 
of Buenos Aires. The pigeon, obviously intending a Spartan upbringing for her young, { Paris from the South of France burst a tyre at speed and crashed into a tree. e other 
gave them no other comfort. The eggs are flattened where they lie on the nest. i occupants of the car were injured. A photograph of M. Camus appears on page 91. 
- . wt ~— _— 
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AN IRISHMAN AT LARGE. 








“ MAINLY IN WONDER.” 


By DESMOND FENNELL.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HEN an Irishman writes on international 
affairs he is usually well worth reading, and 
Mr. Fennell is certainly no exteption. By con- 
quering Ireland so early as the 12th century the 
English saved her from the temptation of 
acquiring the opprobrium now attaching to a 
colonial Power, and her chief exports have been 
not prancing pro-consuls, but saints and mercenary 
soldiers, both of them “ types,’’ as modern slang 
would have it, who grow in attractiveness the more 
remote they themselves become with the passage 
of time. In contrast, then, with an Englishman, 
a Frenchman, or a Spaniard, Mr. Fennell and 
his fellow-countrymen can go about the world 
without the fear that at any moment they may 
have flung in their faces some centuries-old act 
of alleged villainy on the part of their forbears. 
They have, it is true, their roots deep in the soil 
of Christian civilisation, but they can at the same 
time take a detached view of what is going on 
around them: all this is true of the present author, 
who, incidentally, refutes the suggestion that he 
has written a travel book, but rather one which 
“ passes through many countries, 
but gives an adequate description 
of none.” To this second asser- 
tion, however, many readers will 
demur. 


Mr. Fennell shows himself to 
be a shrewd observer both of men 
and of movements, and there is 
much to be said for his statement 
that in modern Ireland a new 
negativism is replacing the old 
orthodoxies: he finds this tendency 
“charming but uncreative, for 
what was undermined was not 
replaced.” Heisonmoredangerous 
ground when he tells us that he 
found in Dublin that “ the world’s 
loveliest girls walked awkwardly 
still.” However, although the Irish 
background is latent throughout 
the book, the author is not writing 
about his own country, and in my 
opinion his best chapter is that 
dealing with Yugoslavia, possibly 
because an Irish outlook is a 
prerequisite to a real under- 
standing of any Balkan state. 


He sees a marked likeness to 
Spain, a country which he clearly 
knows and likes, and he says that 
“Marshal Tito and Generalissimo 
Franco have great personal pres- 
tige in their own countries. This, 
largely because they were success- 
ful military leaders in full-scale 
wars of national self-assertion, 
which were at the same time 
civil wars.”” He compares the 
harassing of Yugoslavia by Russia 
and her satellites with the haras- 
sing of Spain by the Western 
Powers, and he considers that in 
both cases the result was to rally 
to the respective dictators those 
who might differ from them 
politically, but who were at one 
with them on the issue of national 
self-determination. 


The State apparatus that emerged 
in Spain and Yugoslavia is similar 
m many ways. The differences are 
largely due to the different political Reévolte 
provenances of the Heads of State. 

ranco was a military man, who 
dispensed with the Falangist ideology 
and established a dictatorship along non-doctrinaire 
lines, such as generals in Spain and Hispanic countries 
had established before him. In both countries the 
multi-party system was suppressed, the Press became 
controlled, the trade union organisation official and 
monolithic, with the strike regarded as an anti-State 
action. The administration of justice was left sus- 
ceptible to interference in the interests of the State. 


The parallel can easily be pushed too far— 
the difference between the two countries in all 
that relates to religion, for instance, is mosi 
marked—but it is interesting, and it provides 
much food for thought. 


Mr. Fennell displays the same sureness of 
touch when he comes to deal with the Far East, 
and he goes to the heart of the matter when he 
writes, ‘‘ For the first time in the history of the 
United States a strong China, the old China of the 
Emperors, faces America across that Pacific Ocean, 
which, in terms of the modern world, is no more 
than an inland sea."’ The conception of a strong 
East, possibly stronger than the West, had until 
very recently faded from the memory of all save 
a few historians, and the reality is in consequence 
proving the more unpleasant. When Europe 
made its modern impact upon the Orient in the 
18th and roth centuries Asia was in decay, and it 
came to be taken for granted that its inhabitants 
must necessarily and always be inferior to 
Europeans, at any rate in things material, and 
so the Westerner acquired a superiority complex 
which was quite unjustified, being due to a state 
of affairs which was purely temporary. 


An earlier generation would have taken a very 
different view, for it was closer to the days when 





BRILLIANT AUTHOR, NOBEL PRIZE-WINNER AND ONE OF THE PRIME ARCHITECTS OF FRENCH 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE TO-DAY: M. ALBERT CAMUS, WHO DIED IN A MOTOR ACCIDENT ON JANUARY 4 
By the death of M. Albert Camus at the early age of forty-six, literature loses one of its brightest lights. 
Born in Algeria, he remained in many respects a North African all his life, and for much of the ruthless 
observation on life which is so evident in his books, drew on his varied experiences in that continent the mass of .the Russian and 


His early essays and stories are models of their type, while his justly celebrated short novel “ L’ Etranger™ 
has won him unstinted praise the world over. Am . 
4 " and “ La Chute” 


in the car was M. Michel Gallimard, nephew of the publisher 
Photograph by Karsh of Ottawa. 


‘Attila’s Huns had swept into Northern France, 
and when the Crescent had twice made its 
appearance before the walls of Vienna; nor was 
there anything decadent about the armies of the 
Ottoman Sultans before which the chivalry of 
Europe had repeatedly gone down to disaster. 
What had happened was that the West at its 
zenith had clashed with the East at its nadir, 
and from this a large number of quite unwarranted 
conclusions had been drawn in Europe and 
North America. Yet it has all happened many 
times before in the long history of mankind, and 
it will happen again: there is nothing immutable 


The photographs on this page are not from the book under review. 


his more recent books are: “La Peste,”’ “ L'H. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature in 1957. 


in the rela- 
tive strength 
or culture 
of Asia and 
Europe. A sub- 
ject of Haran 
al-Rashid would 
hardly have 
been impressed 
with the Wessex 
of Alfred the 
Great. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MR. DESMOND FENNELL 


Born in Belfast, in 1929, where many 
of his allegiances still lie, Mr. Fennell 
was in fact brought up in Dublin. On 
leaving university he spent four years 
in Europe as a student, teacher and 
journalist, mainly in Spain and Ger- 
many. He then became a radio news- 
reader and translator in Germany, and 
afterwards a free-lance journalist in 
the Far East. “‘ Mainly in Wonder" 
is his first book. 


The scene 
which the 
present author 
depicts is a res- 
ilient East faced 
by a very per- 
plexed West. He 
is too wise to 
attempt to prophesy even the immediate future, 
but he gives the impression that over vast areas 
the old faiths are losing their hold, 
and it may well be that the course 
of history for a large section of 
mankind during the next few 
hundred years will depend on the 
way that the resulting vacuum is 
filled. 


Communism, relatively uncom 
mitted as yet in the Indian scene, is 
the new magnet for the earnest seekers 
and the uprooted. The university 
student, who has rejected the spiritual 
traditions of old India, finds that 
Christianity, with its theology and 
spirituality, simply does not speak 
the language of his times. In Com- 
munism he finds an easily digestible 
pabulum. Its intellectual mediocrity 
goes unnoticed because it is directly 
related to the age of machines, and 
takes seriously that idealism of matter 
which is so much a part of our times 


This, of course, was written 
before the recent dispute between 
India and China, and it may be 
that if the relations between the 
two countries further deteriorate, 
then Communism, the creed of the 
enemy, will lose much of its attrac- 
tion for the nationalist-minded 
Indian youth. 


It is eridence of Mr. Fennell’s 
detached approach to the problems 
and countries with which he deals 
in these pages that he is immune 
to propaganda, though in the case 
of an Ulsterman brought up in 
Dublin this is not so surprising as 
it might otherwise be. Anyhow, 
he has never been influenced by 
those propagandists who are con- 
tinually telling those who have the 
misfortune to fall into their 
clutches that the improved con- 
ditions of living in this or that 
country are due to this or that 
regime. Usually there is no evi- 
dence of any sort that this is true, 
and I cannot help feeling that if 
the Romanoffs were still ruling in 
Russia and the Manchus in China, 


Chinese people would to-day be at 
least as well off as they are 
under their present regimes 
Health and sanitation have at 
least as much to do with social 
progress as the views of Karl Marx—at any rate 
that is my reading of the author's narrative. 


lomme 
With M. Camus 


It is a pity that Mr. Fennell “ saw little at 
first hand of the rich and powerful people "’ in 
the countries which he visited. He is at once 
so observant and so objective that it would have 
been interesting to have had his account of them 
to place against the background of the nations 
which they control. A talk with Mr. Fennell 
might have been good for them, too 


ian Mainly in Wonder.” By Desmond Fennell. (Hut 


chinson; 21s.) 
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PRIMITIVE PEOPLES OF THE McMAHON LINE COUNTRY: 
TRIBAL LIFE IN A TERRITORY NOW CLAIMED BY CHINA. 


By CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF, Professor of Asian Anthropology at the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. 
(All photographs copyright of Professor C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf.) 


HINA’S attacks on Indian territory have 
brought into the limelight of world politics 
a region which until recently had ranked among 
the least-known areas of the inhabited earth. 
The tangle of densely-wooded hills extending 
between the plains of Assam and the largely un- 
surveyed easternmost part of the Great Himalayan 
range (Fig. 1), has never before been an object of 
power-politics, and until a few years ago its primi- 
tive inhabitants were oblivious of both Indian 
and Tibetan civilisation. Tibetans never ven- 
tured into the damp sub-tropical forests and path- 
less river-gorges south of the Himalayan main 
range, and the Indian plainsmen of the Brahma- 
putra Valley saw equally little purpose in pene- 
trating into hills difficult of access and lacking all 
economic attraction. Indeed, they were so terri- 
fied of the fierce and warlike hillmen of unknown 
language and unpredictable temper that even the 
prospects of trade would hardly have drawn them 
into country beyond 
the reach of those who 
wielded authority over 
the plains of Assam. 
Such seems to have 
been the position 
throughout the cen- 
turies when Assam was 
ruled by the Ahom 
kings (1228-1838). Un- 
able to impose their 
authority on the hill- 
men, the Ahom rulers 
confined themselves to 
warding-off raids on the 
plains and built a num- 
ber of forts aimed at 
containing the unruly 
tribes behind a line 
running through the 
foothills. When, after 
the decline of the Ahom 
dynasty, the East India 
Company extended its 
authority over Upper 
Assam, conditions re- 
mained for a time un- 
changed, but the estab- 
lishment of tea estates 
all along the foothills 
and the growth of the 
peasant population 
farming the fertile river- 
ain plain made it in- 
creasingly necessary to 
protect the lowlands 
against incursions by 
raiding hillmen. In 
order to achieve this 
aim, the British authorities devised a system of 
political control, which enabled them to prevent 
such raiding without assuming administrative 
responsibility for the hill-areas. Under this 
system the tribes of the hills were left to pursue 
their traditional way of life, including internal 
feuds and slave-raiding, but were made to learn 
that any incursions into the plains would be 
followed by punitive action. In practice only the 
inhabitants of the foothills were affected by this 
policy. The population of the interior had nor- 
mally no occasion to come up against the British 
power, and to them the change of rulers in the 
plains made no difference. It was only.in 1882 
that the establishment of an Assistant Political 
Officer at Sadiya, close to the confluence of Dihang, 
Dibang and Lohit, led first to closer contact 
with some of the tribes of the foothills, and 
later to the exploration of part,of_ the hitherto 
unknown Abor Hills. In 1911 afd 19r2 several 
survey expeditions penetrated more deeply into 
the regions of the Dihang and the Subansiri Rivers, 
and the maps they produced remained for a long 
time the only topographical information on the 
mountain country east of Bhutan. 

But more than thirty years passed before the 
Government of India made another major effort 
to open up the hill-tracts which separated Assam 
from Tibet. In 1944 and 1945, while the Second 
World War was still raging, the exploration and 
subsequently the control of the hill-country was 
started in earnest. By that time the McMahon 


Line, negotiated in 1914 by Sir Henry McMahon, 
representing the Government of India and pleni- 
potentiary delegates of the Tibetan Government, 
had for a generation been regarded as the northern 
border of India, but the snow peaks which deter- 
mined its course had been surveyed only from a 





FIGS. 1 AND 2. THE SNOWY RANGES OF THE EASTERN HIMALAYAS WHICH FORM 
THE McMAHON LINE AND BORDER BETWEEN INDIA AND TIBET, SEEN FROM AN 
AIRCRAFT FLYING OVER THE DAFLA COUNTRY IN THE SUBANSIRI FRONTIER 
DIVISION. (Right.) A TYPICAL YOUNG WARRIOR OF THE AREA, WITH CANE 
HELMET, BRASS PIN THROUGH HIS TOP-KNOT, AND CANE-BOUND SWORD-HILT. 


distance, and expeditions undertaken in 1944 had 
the avowed objective of reaching this line on the 
ground and establishing a basis for an effective 
control of the entire hill-area. The magnitude of 
this task can be imagined, if one considers that 
an area of over 30,000 square miles, inhabited by 
about 500,000 people speaking some fifty differ- 
ent languages and dialects, was at that time with- 
out a single road suitable for wheeled traffic. In 
most of the area there were not even bridle 
paths, and the only bridges were flimsy structures 
of bamboo and cane suspended from the branches 
of trees. A rainfall of up to 200 ins. in the year 
rendered road-making extremely difficult, and the 
almost complete absence of level ground—in some 
places it is difficult even to find sufficient level 
space to pitch a tent—severely reduced the 
prospects of air transport. “4%o less serious an 
obstacle in the way of the development of the 
country was the character of the tribesmen who, 






being as conservative and individu- 
alistic as any mountain race, were 
unused to any sort of authority and 
were involved in interminable feuds 
(Figs. 3 and 4). At first they 
certainly did not relish the idea of 
bowing to an outside power which 
might interfere with their old way 
of life and curtail their cherished 
independence. 

When I first came to know the 
tribes of what is now the North 
East Frontier Agency of India, the 
old order prevailed in undiminished 
strength, and many men and women had never 
seen an outsider—neither European, nor Indian, 
nor Tibetan. The people had no conception of any 
authority beyond that exerted by their own leaders, 
and in many localities there was not even any 
effective tribal government. The large, well- 
organised villages of such tribes as Abors and Apa 
Tanis were exceptions, and many of the com- 
munities of the Subansiri region presented the rare 
example of a society lacking any institutions which 
could enforce compliance with tribal custom. Even 
villages were unorganised and almost incidental 
aggregations of households, none of which felt 
responsible for the others. In the huge, undivided 
hall of one of the great long-houses (Figs. 6 and 7) 
of Dafias or Hill Miris up to twelve or fourteen 
families might be living, and though each had its 
own hearth, cultivated a separate plot of land and 
stored its grain in a separate granary, all the in- 
mates of such a house recognised the leadership 
of the owner and head of the long-house. The 
community they constituted was the only political 
unit, and there was even within a village no over- 
all authority acknowledged by all the individual 
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joint-families. One long-house community might 
be engaged in a deadly feud with people in a 
neighbouring village, without being able to count 
on the support of -the other villagers. Con- 
sequently it was not unusual for a long-house to be 
attacked and burnt (Fig. 3), and its inmates killed 
or dragged off as prisoners, while uncommitted 
neighbours watched the course of the battle from 
their verandas, without feeling any obligation to 
come to the rescue of their co-villagers. Those held 
captive could usually be ransomed provided they 
had free kinsmen capable and willing to provide 
the cattle or valuables demanded as ransom. 
There was no chief or tribunal to whom those 
aggrieved could appeal for help or justice. Self- 
help was the only way of redressing a wrong, and 
self-help usually took the shape of counter- 
raiding. Even a minor quarrel, such as a dispute 
over a trade-debt, might lead to a chain of acts 
of violence—a chain in the course of which first 
cattle and then persons would be captured and held 
to ransom (Fig. 8), and attempts at kidnapping 
might ultimately end in woundings or killings. 
The Daflas certainly paid a heavy price for their 
unrestricted freedom from outside control, and the 
only way in which an individual could attain a 


measure of security was by forging alliances with 


a number of powerful families. Marriage was 
the most obvious 
means of linking two 
families, and wealthy 
men would conclude as 
many as seven or eight 
such matrimonial alli- 
ances. But the ex- 
change of objects of 
value, drawn out over 
several years and neces- 
sitating numerous cere- 
monial visits, would 
serve the same purpose, 
and it was the ambition 
of every Dafla or Miri 
to possess as many cere- 
monial friends as pos- 
sible. A net of friend- 
ship pacts extending 
over a substantial area 
would enable him to 
move through this area 
without grave risks of 
attack, for a ceremonial 
friend assumed respon- 
sibility for his guest, 
and had to avenge any 
injury inflicted on the 
visitor as long as the 
latter stayed in his 
village. 

Yet, even these safe- 
guards did not prevent 
frequent raids and 
captures, and I knew 
few adult Daflas and 
Miris who had not been 
involved in several raids, 
either as victims or as 
attackers. Much of my 
time in the Subansiri 
area was spent in 
attempts to settle old 
feuds, and in doing 
so I found that the 
tribesmen were past- 
masters of oratory and 
argument on points of 
custom. Whereas there 
were no tribal or vil- 
lage councils exercising 
judicial powers, oppo- 
nents would face 
each other in meetings held on neutral ground 
(Fig. 12) and argue out their claims and counter- 
claims. Often such a meeting would break up 
with the opponents remaining unreconciled and 
adamant, but sometimes there would be agree- 
ment on the payment of compensation and the 
subsequent conclusion of a peace pact. There 
existed no injury which could not be expiated 
by the payment of cattle or valuables, and [ 
myself watched a Dafla accepting compensation 
for the murder of his mother, and making peace 
with the man who had organised a raid on 
his house. 

All such peace-making was dictated by expedi- 
ency, for the Dafla code of morals placed no 
premium on compassion and a love of peace. 
Tribal ideas of the after-life favoured the strong 
and successful. The man who had killed many 
enemies, captured or bought many slaves, and 
managed to marry many wives was assured of an 
honoured place in the Land of the Dead, while 
the peaceful and humble was thought to remain 
as undistinguished in the world beyond as he 
had been on this earth. [Continued opposit:. 
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Continued.] It is hardly to 
be wondered that such a 
philosophy of life placed 
many obstacles in the 
path of the Indian ad- 
ministrators, who for 
the past fifteen years 
have laboured to bring 
peace and a higher stan- 
dard of living to the 
peoples of the North 
East Frontier Agency. 
From all published ac- 
counts, which include 
Verrier Elwin’s recent 
book, “A Philosophy 
for NEFA” (Shillong, 
1959), it appears that 
an enormous amount of 
constructive work has 
been done since the 
days when I watched 
the establishment of the 
first trading depots and 
dispensaries in an area 
now known as the 
Subansiri Frontier 
Division. Jeep-tracks 
have been built and ad- 
ministrative centres 
established; there are 
schools for children, 
agricultural instructors 
are trying to raise the 
Standard of cultivation 
and training centres for 
vatious crafts develop 
the skills of tribal 
craftsmen. Areas un- 
mapped and unknown 
even fifteen years ago are 
now regularly visited by 
Officials of the Frontier 
administration. To-day, 
the rulers of China ques- 
tion the legitimacy of 
all this work, and their 
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FIG. 4. TRIBESMEN OF THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER DIVISION RETURNING AFTER A RAID OF THE KIND SHOWN IN FIG. 3. SUCH RAIDS WERE FREQUENT BEFORE 
INDIAN POLITICAL CONTROL WAS ASSERTED IN THE AREA 


maps claim the greater part of the North East Frontier Agency, including the | are non-Indian and akin to Tibetans, who in turn are claimed as one of the 
whole of the Subansiri region, as Chinese territory. China’s claims seem to be Chinese nationalities. No doubt Apa Tanis, Abors, Daflas and Miris are very 
largely based on the argument that ethnically and culturally the inhabitants different from the Hindus of the Gangetic plain, but they are no less different 


of the hill region lying between the Assam Valley and the Himalayan main range 


} ,| from Chinese and Tibetans. Their economy, methods of [Continued overleaf. 


IN THE LAND WHICH CHINA IS CLAIMING FROM INDIA: RAIDING IN THE DAYS BEFORE INDIA EXERCISED POLITICAL CONTROL. 





FIG. 5. A MIRI WOMAN OF THE KAMLA VALLEY WEARING A 

GRASS SKIRT. CLOTH USED TO BE SCARCE IN THIS AREA AND 

THE TRIBESPOLK HAD FEW CLOTHES, ALTHOUGH THE WINTERS 
ARE FAIRLY COLD. 


Continued.] cultivation, and many aspects of their 
material culture and social structure (Figs. 5, 9, 10, 
11 and 13) link them closely with many of such 
Indian hill-tribes as Nagas, Lusheis and Garos, who 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be considered 
as falling within the cultural sphere of China. All 
these hill-tribes of Palzo-Mongolid race represent 
an ancient ethnic stratum which persists not only in 
the Eastern Himalayas but also in the hills of 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, as 
well as in the Philippine Islands, Borneo and 
Celebes. In the general manner of living as well 
as in specific cultural expressions, an Apa Tani or 
Dafia of the Subansiri area has far more in common 
with an Ifugao head-hunter of the Philippines or a 
Dayak of Borneo than with a Buddhist Tibetan, 
and this similarity extends even to matters of 
world-view and social attitudes. True, this ethnic 
stratum, representative of an archaic civilisation 
which persists in many areas of South-East Asia, 
and above all in inaccessible hill-regions, extends 
also into South-West China, but such hill-people as 
the Lolos on the upper Yang-tse-kiang are as ‘‘ non- 
Chinese "’ as the Daflas or Abors are “‘ non-Indian.” 
The Chinese claim carries therefore little conviction 
even if one were to admit the validity of the 
principle that ethnic affinities [Continued opposite. 
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WHERE THE LONG-HOUSE IS THE ONLY POLITI 
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FIG. 6. A MIRI VILLAGE IN THE KAMLA VALLEY, WITH DWELLINGS RAISED ON PILES ON THE STEEP SLOPE 
LITTLE LEVEL GROUND IN THIS AREA SOUTH OF THE McMAHON LINE. 
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FIG. 11. A MIRI BEAUTY OF THE UPPER KAMLA VALLEY, WHERE 
BELTS OF FINELY-PLAITED CANE SERVE IN PLACE OF CLOTHES. 
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FIG. 9. AN ELABORATE STRUCTURE OF BAMBOO AND LEAVES PUT UP BY A MIRI PRIEST IN PREPARATION FOR A SACRIFICIAL 
THE TRIBESMEN OF THE SUBANSIRI REGION DO NOT MAKE PERMANENT SHRINES, BUT ONLY AD HOC STRUCTURES LIKE Till 


ere, 
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FIG. 12. NEGOTIATING AT A PEACE CONFERENCE BETWEEN WARRING TRIBES, DAFLAS AND APA TANIS. “THERE EXIST 
INJURY WHICH COULD NOT BE EXPIATED BY THE PAYMENT OF CATTLE OR VALUABLES.” 
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WNIT: PEOPLES SOUTH OF THE McMAHON LINE. 
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_ DAFLAS ON THE VERANDA OF A LONG-HOUSE. IN THESE LONG-HOUSES AS MANY AS TWELVE OR FOURTEEN FAMILIES 
LIVE TOGETHER AND ‘THEY CONSTITUTE THE NEAREST APPROACH TO A POLITICAL UNIT. 


FIG. 6. A CAPTIVE HELD AS SECURITY AGAINST AN OUT 
STANDING DEBT: A SMALL MIRI GIRL WITH A LOG FITTED 
ROUND HER LEFT ANKLE TO PREVENT HER RUNNING AWAY 


Continued.| should determine political allegiance 

But acceptance of this principle would com 

pletely disrupt the existing political structure of 

Asia, for not only India but numerous other Asian 

states contain within their frontier a diversity of 

ethnic and cultural groups. Finally, the Chinese 

claim to the hills south of the McMahon Line 

appears untenable even if the argument is reduced 

to the question as to which nation established its 

rights to the territory in the réle of primus occupans 

If only effective administration by an internationally 

recognised Government is taken into account, much 

of the disputed country might until recently have 

well been regarded as ‘“‘no man’s land,” but 

whereas I know from personal observation that the 

Dafia and Miri country, in which I travelled exten- 

sively in 1944 and 1945, had then within human 

memory never been entered by Chinese or Tibetans, 

Indian officials have since exercised political con- 

. trol and laid the foundation of an administrative 

a . . machinery in most of the tribal country south of 

-. <_<. : oy the Himalayan main range. Their Government has 

———~ emp". , af 5 thus established the right of primus occupans 

..~ Sam 5 beyond any reasonable doubt, and it is difficult to 

w4i9 imagine what historical arguments China could put 

forward in support of a claim to country which has 

never been part of China and is to-day administered 
by India. 
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. 10, FISHING IN THE DAFLA COUNTRY. THE DAFLAS BUILD FLIMSY PLATFORMS LIKE THIS OVER THE RAPIDS OF RIVERS 
AND FROM THEM SUSPEND BAMBOO CONE-SHAPED FISH TRAPS OF THE TYPE SHOWN IN USE HERE. 
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. 13. A DAFLA WOMAN MOULDING A POT BY HAND. THE TRIBESMEN OF THIS AREA DO NOT USE THE POTTER'S WHEEL AND FIG. 14. 


A DAFLA WARRIOR. HIS HAIR IS TWISTED INTO A KNOT 
PRODUCE ONLY A COARSE TYPE OF WARE BY VERY PRIMITIVE METHODS. 
‘ 


ON HIS FOREHEAD AND COVERED WITH BIRDS’ FEATHERS. 
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FAST REFUELLING AT A SPEED OF TWENTY KNOTS: THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER # 


This dramatic picture shows how an aircraft carrier can be refuelled in mid- | the operation is carried out. Tidesurge, which was originally called Tid 
ocean without serious danger of losing contact with the Fleet. _H.M.S. Centaur, | ut was renamed in 1958, was launched in 1954. She is one of the Admi 
which is at present off Australian waters, is shown here taking in fuel from new class of Fleet Replenishment Tankers. They are designed for the sup 
the fast Fleet Replenishment Tanker Tidesurge, escorted by the destroyer of the Fleet and for providing supplies at sea. They are fast and can @ 
Lagos. The photograph was taken from a Gennet aircraft like the one that | 15,000 tons of fuel cargo. The oil cargo can be discharged to ships at 
is seen in the picture. The Gannets maintain an anti-submarine patrol while | speed. Here the ships are travelling at twenty knots. A remarkable fea! 
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ENTAUR TAKING IN FUEL FROM THE TANKER TIDESURGE, ESCORTED BY LAGOS. 


of the “ Tide” class is the fore and aft citadels which can be sealed off in 
reas contaminated by gas or radioactive particles so that navigation can 
be pursued. Centaur was completed in 1953. She was equipped with steam 

tapults and new arrester gear in 1957. Lagos is of the “ Early Battle’’ 
Glass which were designed with a view to operations in the Pacific. The 
Problem of refuelling successfully without loss of speed was first tackled by 


| 
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the U.S. Navy in the war in the Pacific where conventional methods were 
inadequate for the size of the operation and the expanse of ocean. Much 
experience from past efforts of the Royal Navy went to the design of the tankers 
of the “ Tide " class. The results of that experience can be seen in this exciting 
photograph. The intricate operation which involves an anti-submarine screen 
formed by the destroyer can be carried out in heavy seas. 
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HOW SCIENTISTS UNDERSTAND THE UNIVERSE. 
XII. THE EARTH: MOTION, MAGNETISM. 


By H. BONDI, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics, King’s College, London. 
© 960. Tue liivsreatep Loxpow News & Sxetcu Lrp. 


whole body of the earth moves in an 
inarily complicated way when all the 
small details are considered. The main motions, 
the daily rotation and the revolution of the earth 
about the sun in its annual orbit are well known; 
but there are many other much smaller motions 
that have also considerable significance. One that 
has already been mentioned is the circling of the 
earth and the moon about their common centre of 
mass. Although the moon does virtually the whole 
of the moving owing to its much smaller mass, 
there is some movement of the earth involved in 
this. _Most of the other small motions are due to the 
fact that the earth is not a sphere, but has a bulge 
round the equator. The earth is fatter round the 
equator because the centrifugal force of the daily 
rotation has stretched the material there. As a 
result, the equatorial diameter of the earth is some 
25 miles longer than the polar diameter. A body 
of this type, even if it were alone in space, would 
move in quite a remarkable way. Owing to the 
equatorial bulge of the earth, there is a definite 
axis of figure, the shortest diameter. As long as 
the body is spinning about this diameter, its 
motion is quite steady. This can be shown from 
the theory of the rotation of perfectly rigid bodies. 
However, if a rigid body of this shape is slightly 
disturbed so that it spins not quite about its axis 
of figure, then a very complex motion 
results. In this motion the axis of 
rotation is always at the same distance 
from the axis of figure; but it moves 
around it in a period that, in the case 
of the earth, assuming it to be perfectly 
rigid, could be worked out to be a little 
over 300 days. How would we notice 
such a motion of the earth? For all 
practical purposes, the direction of the 
axis of rotation in such a motion would 
be fixed in space. That is to say, it 
would always be pointing to the same 
star which we may suppose to be our 
Pole Star. If the axis of rotation moves 
around the axis of figure, then places on 
the earth will sometimes be a little 
nearer to the axis of rotation and some- 
times a little farther from it. Accordingly, 
sometimes the Pole Star will appear, at 
a fixed place, to be a little higher in the 
sky and sometimes a little lower. The 
height of the Pole Star is what we call 
the geographical latitude. Accordingly, 
in such a motion of the earth, the latitude 
of every place would fluctuate with a 
period of some 300 days. For many years 
this motion, the variation of latitude, 
was looked for before it was eventually 
discovered at the end of the last century. 
The motion was so difficult to discover, partly 
because it was so small and partly because it 
was much less regular than anticipated. The 
motion certainly is small. The pole of the axis of 
rotation of the earth only moves distances of 20 or 
30 ft. in this curious wobble. That is to say, the 
latitudes of places on the earth only vary by a small 
fraction of one second of arc. It was soon found 
that the motion was so complicated and so 
irregular that it was found desirable to record it 
exactly. For this purpose a number of interna- 
tional latitude observatories were set up all around 
the earth. These have now been functioning for 
many decades and their work on the variation of 
latitude gives an extraordinarily complicated 
icture of the motion of the axis of the earth. 
ile it is very small it may yet contain important 
clues about the structure of the earth. The 
analysis of the observations is exceedingly intricate 
and the results are difficult to understand. Some 
shift of the earth’s axis occurs undoubtedly as a 
result of the seasonal changes of the amounts of ice 
and snow in various regions, and also as a result of 
the seasonal variations in wind. Then there is a 
motion with a very long period of well over 
400 days rather than the expected 300 days. This 
lengthening is due to the fact that the earth is 
not a rigid body. It yields to stresses like an 
elastic body. This yielding, and also the damping 
of the motion, are amongst the few clues we have 
about the deep interior of the earth. 

Another important motion is the so-called 
precession of the earth’s axis. It is well known 
that the axis of the earth is not at right- 
angles to its plane of motion about the sun, 
and it is to this inclination that we owe the 
seasons. In our summer it is the Northern 
Hemisphere in which the sun is high in the sky; 


of the earth. ( 


whereas, six months later, the sun is high in 
the sky in the Southern Hemisphere, and we, in the 
north, have winter. If the earth were a perfect 
sphere, then the sun or any other body would be 
quite unable by gravitational attraction to make 
the sphere turn in any way, as a sphere is very 
slippery in a gravitational sense; but the earth has 
a bulge about the equator. The sun and the moon, 
by their gravitational attraction, try to pull this 
equatoria! bulge into the plane of the earth's 
motion about the sun (which is also very nearly 
the plane of the moon’s orbit about the earth). 
They try to straighten out the earth’s axis; they 
apply a force that tries to diminish its inclination. 
If the earth were not spinning about its axis, 
if it did not have its daily rotation, then the forces 
would soon be successful. However, a rotating 
body is apt to react in a curious fashion to forces 
that try to change its axis of rotation. This is 
easily seen if one turns a bicycle upside-down, 
resting it on its saddle, spins a wheel and then 
tries to move the axis of this wheel. It will 
respond in a most unexpected way by turning at 
right-angles to the direction in which we wish 
to turn it. These curious forces of spinning bodies 


form the basis of the spinning-top—that favourite 
toy—and also of the useful gyroscopic compass 
that has, for many applications, superseded the 
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FARADAY'S EARTH INDUCTOR: THE APPARATUS MADE AND USED BY HIM—IN 1851 
IN EXPERIMENTS ON THE GENERATION OF CURRENT BY THE ROTATION OF A RECTANGLE 


OF COPPER WIRE IN THE EARTH'S MAGNETIC FIELD. 


In a similar fashion, the motion of the fluid of the earth's core through this magnetic 
field induces electric currents which in turn are thought to generate the magnetic field 
reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Institution.) 


magnetic compass as an aid to navigation. In the 
case of the earth, its rotation results in the gravi- 
tational pull of sun and moon leading to a turning 
of the earth's axis about the normal to the plane 
of the earth’s orbit about the sun. This is not a 
fast rotation; it takes 26,000 years for the earth 
to get back to where it was. However, it has 
significant effects: it means that the earth’s axis 
does not always point at the same star, but 
describes a circle in the sky in 26,000 years. 
Thus the Pole Star of our time was not the Pole 
Star of the ancient Greeks or Romans when the 
earth’s axis was not pointing in the direction of 
any particularly bright star. The constellations 
that now are visible on the nights following the 
days when the sun is high in the sky were then 
visible at a time shifted by a month against that 
date. And any astronomer who is trying to follow 
the investigations of the ancient Greeks, or 
ancient Egyptians or Babylonians, into astronomy 
has to make full allowance for the change in the 
direction of the earth’s axis. 

We have just referred to the magnetic compass. 
The fact that this instrument works at all is due 
to the magnetism of the earth. For hundreds of 
years people have puzzled as to why this huge body 
should be magnetic. We know, of course, that 
certain types of iron can be tic; but iron 
forms a very small of the outer layers of the 
earth. Moreover, even if there were enough iron 
to produce the magnetism, we would still be faced 
with the question of how it came to be magnetised. 
In any case, we are now reasonably certain, not 
only that there isn’t enough iron about to account 
for the earth's etism, but also that not very 
far below the surface the temperature becomes so 
high that even iron ceases to be magnetic. The 
only other way in which magnetism can be 
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produced is electrically. ‘There are many examples 
of this in engineering, from the big electro- 
magnets used on some cranes, and the electric 
motors (which all work on magnetic principles) 
down to the familiar electric bell in which a 
contact is broken by magnetic forces. But where 
can the currents—the huge electric currents 
required—originate that maintain the earth's 
magnetic field ? The only place one can think of 
is the liquid core of the earth that extends out 
from the near centre to just over half the radius 
of the earth. It is known from investigations of 
earthquake waves that this region is liquid in 
nature. How can this help us to understand the 
origins of the electric currents that are required to 
account for the earth’s magnetic field ? Electric 
currents always have to be generated, as, for 
example, in a dynamo in an electric power station. 
An essential property of the dynamo is that it has 
moving parts. It seems not unreasonable to 
expect that there are motions in the liquid core of 
the earth. But another very important property of 
dynamos is that they aré made in a highly skilled 
manner, using wires.in which electricity can flow 
easily and also insulating materials through which 
electricity cannot flow. On the other hand, the 
material in the core of the earth is wholly con- 
ductive, or so at least we think on the basis of our 
theories. It is material at very much higher 
pressure than anything we have in the laboratory, 
but the physicists feel reasonably happy in 
ascribing high electrical conductivity to such a 
material. The question then arises of how we can 
have a dynamo in a material that is all-conducting 
and therefore without the interplay of conductors 
and insulators that makes up the dynamos 
at electric power stations. It has turned out 
that this is a problem of the utmost 
mathematical complexity, and only quite 
recently have successful suggestions 
been made about how such an all- 
conducting liquid has to move in 
order to lead to the generation of 
electrical currents. Once this problem 
is fully solved, we are still faced with 
the question of why the fluid of the 
earth’s core moves just in such a way 
as to lead to the generation of currents 7 
and, with it, of a magnetic field. Two 
suggestions have been made about 
the origin of these motions. According 
to one, there is enough radioactive 
material in the core to produce a 
certain amount of heat. The only 
way that this heat can get out is 
through the whole material being in 
constant motion like water in a saucepan 
just before it is boiling. The other 
suggestion relates to what was mentioned 
in the earlier part of this article, that 
the earth is going through extremely 
complicated motions, including the pre- 
cession of its axis. We know these 
motions only for the solid mantle of 
the earth, but the fluid core has somehow 
to adjust itself to these complex move- 
ments of the shell that contains it. In these 
attempts of the fluid core to follow the mantle, 
motions of the liquid may quite easily arise; and, 
conceivably, these may just be the motions that 
are required to generate the electric currents 
responsible for the earth’s magnetic field. 

Some clues are available about all this. There 
is, first of all, the curioys fact that the magnetic 
poles of the earth are not exactly where the geo- 
graphical poles are, but are not far away from 
them either. Why should the magnetic field be 
almost, but not completely, lined up with the 
rotation of the earth? Perhaps if we understood 
more of the motions in the core of the earth we 
should be nearer to knowing the answer to this 
question. Next, we have curious indications, 
found in the last few years by detailed examina- 
tions of the magnetism of old rocks, that a long 
time ago, in certain geological periods, the mag- 
netic field of the earth was different in direction 
from what it is now. If the origin of the earth's 
magnetic field is indeed in the fluid core, we may 
understand how it can have changed over long 
periods of time, though we are far from a full under- 
standing. But, in anycase, this result does speak very 
much for the theory that the fluid core is responsible 
for the currents that lead to the magnetic field, 
and that this is not due to fixed iron rocks. 

Enough has been said to indicate how ex 
tremely puzzling the earth’s magnetic field is. 
When we wander through space, as we have 
done in this series of articles, and find, to our 
surprise, that there are a few features of bodies 
very far away, such as the stars, that we seem to 
understand quite well, then it comes as a healthy 
corrective to any over-confidence that so near at 
hand as in the centre of the earth we have far 
more questions than answers, and work for many 
generations of scientists. 
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DETAILS OF THE EARTH’S MOTION: THE POSSIBLE CAUSE OF ITS MAGNETISM IN ITS FLUID CORE. 


In addition to the familiar daily rotation of the earth and its annual revolution is now believed to have its origin in electric currents induced by internal motion 
about the sun, the earth also has various very minor but, nevertheless, of the earth’s fluid core. These internal motions of the core may be due either 
interesting motions. Some of these are described on this page in their complex to the effects of radioactive seeping of the fluid, or they may be induced by 


detail. The earth’s magnetism, which has long been a puzzle to scientists,, the curious minor motions of the earth described on this page. 
Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, with the co-operation of Professor Bondi. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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bee who can tear themselves away from the 

Italian paintings and drawings at Burlington 
House—an operation which, I must confess, 
requires considerable self-discipline—will find at 
the Arts Council Gallery, in St. James’s Square, 
a hundred drawings and watef-colours on loan 
from the Whitworth Art Gallery, University of 
Manchester. These are a selection from more 
than 2000 which have been gradually acquired by 
the gallery since it was founded in 
1887 with money bequeathed by 
Sir James Whitworth and should 
be sufficient to remind Londoners, 
always liable to imagine that any- 
thing belonging to a provincial 
institution is necessarily second 
rate, that knowledge and taste can 
flourish by the Ship Canal no less 
than by the Thames. 


The range of this collection 
can perhaps be described as from 
Crome to Klee, with all that can 
imply in the way of conservatism 
and its opposite. The Crome is 
a superb example of his use of 
water-colour to set down on paper 
his essentially Dutch view of 
houses and boats and water, and 
in this drawing he seems to me to 
come as near to a Van de Cappelle 
as makes no matter, while the 
Klee is a delicate exposition of a 
child-like caprice and will, I am 
sure, mean everything to his 
devotees, though it says nothing 
to me. In between these two 
extremes I found myself brooding 
happily upon certain minor master- 
pieces and marvelling how Prov- 
idence has contrived to ensure 
that every decade or so, out 
of thousands upon thousands of 
painters, one or two should have 
produced works, however slight, 
which have so haunting a quality. 
It is sometimes a decidedly 
tenuous talent which can thus 
gain in stature; I am thinking 
specially of a little portrait 
drawing of a child by Gwen John, 
whom no one, I imagine, will 
enthrone among the mighty. It 
happens to be hung on a screen 
the other half of which is occupied 
by a much larger Pissarro 
drawing, of a shepherdess—a far 
more impressive performance by 
a far greater painter, the tender- 
ness and truth of which is im- 
mediately apparent. And yet 
the Gwen John remains in 
the memory. 


Those who genuinely feel 
that William Blake was a great 
master rather than a visionary 
who did not draw very well and 
was far better poet than painter, 
have two of his water-colours 
to enthuse over; there is a 
fine example —‘“‘ The Sleeping 
Shepherd ’’—by his young dis- 
ciple, Samuel Palmer; and 
two very well-known Sickerts 
—old friends, I imagine, to most of us—the black 
chalk and water-colour of St. Mark's, Vénice, and 
a pen and pencil, plus red and blue chalk, drawing 
of that truly horrifying subject “‘ L’Ennui "’—the 
bored man at the table, the bored womah standing 
—which was carried out in oils several times, 
one of them to be seen at the Tate Gallery. To 
many—lI dare say to the majority of visitors—the 
clou of the show will be a whole marvellous wall 
occupied by ten Turners, early and late. The 
first of them was presented to the gallery by 
the Guarantors of the Royal Jubilee Exhibition, 
1887, the last is a bequest of 1937, and of the ten 
only two have been purchased; the gallery has 
never lacked devoted friends, and, roughly, the 








DRAWINGS FROM MANCHESTER. 


same proportion of purchases to presentations 
seems to hold good throughout. 


How cheapened the word “‘ genius ” can become 
in current speech! Stand before this particular 
series—move from the delicate light that suffuses 
the ‘‘ Salisbury Chapter House” to the colour 
orchestration of the ‘‘ Conflagration, Lausanne ’’— 
and one begins to guess at what the word can 
mean without being able to define it. Beside a 


Turner of, say, the 1840's, other water-colourists 
of the early 19th century can occasionally seem a 
little tame, just as fifty years and more previously 
Francis Towne seems cold compared 


to his 





FIG. 1. “ THE FARMER'S CART,” BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH (1727-1788): ONE OF THE FINEST DRAWINGS 
IN THE EXHIBITION OF WORKS FROM THE WHITWORTH ART GALLERY, MANCHESTER, ON VIEW AT THE 
ARTS COUNCIL, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1, UNTIL FEBRUARY 6. 





FIG, 2. “THE STUD FARM,” BY THOMAS ROWLANDSON (1756-1827): ANOTHER OF THE DRAWINGS ON VIEW. 
FRANK DAVIS DISCUSSES THE WHITWORTH ART COLLECTION ON THIS PAGE. (Water-colour: 11 by 15} ins.) 


contemporaries; but his careful, chilly honesty is 
impressive in the four of his drawings chosen, 
and they make a fine foil to the warmer English 
landscapes (I mean landscapes by Englishmen) 
which are their neighbours. 


I presume we all play the game, at any exhibi- 
tion of this standard, of trying to decide which, 
if we had the choice of one only, we should like 
to take away with us. I almost wrote, if we had 
the nerve to steal one, which is merely another way 
of expressing my pleasure in this show. Leaving 
aside the Turners as altogether beyond my 
ambition, I would be inclined to pick out either 
a “Study of Trees,” by John Sell Cotman, 





(Black chalk: 9} by 12} ins.) 


painted at Harrow, and so presumably, thouzh 
the catalogue gives no indication of date, done 
during his last years between his move to London 
from Norwich in 1834, on his appointment as 
Professor of Drawing at King’s College, and his 
death in 1842; or a black chalk ‘ Farmer's Cart,” 
by Gainsborough (Fig. 1), the cart bathed in light, 
the trees indicated by short, nervous strokes 
which are as much his signature as if he had 
written his name in full; or—and here perhaps 
I am over-flattering a little man by bracketing him 
with two great ones—Rowlandson’s water-colour 
entitled “The Stud Farm” (Fig. 2), for him a 
very unusual kind ofdrawing, for though among the 
enormous variety of his work which 
has survived, there are plenty of 
horses, it is rare indeed to find him 
seriously attempting a study of one 
or more of them without some 
human beings in attendance. 


But, then, one is always 
coming across some fresh aspect 
of this extraordinary man’s person- 
ality. At one moment he will 
be making gross fun of a fat 
street-walker or of a gluttonous 
parson; next he will be lavishing 
his skill upon the Backs at 
Cambridge and be as enthusiastic 
about the curve of a bridge as 
about the curves of one of his 
well-nourished ladies; he will then 
turn with equal gusto to the centre 
of some market town and there 
organise a complicated jollification 
with as many dancing and 
jostling figures of men, women 
and animals as Rubens ever con- 
trived to bring to perspiring life 
in a Kermesse in 17th-century 
Flanders; and then again we can 
find him lounging peacefully in the 
middle of the country, doing a 
rapid sketch of men fishing in a 
babbling stream in the shade of 
trees, the trees painted in with 
little scrawly wiggles all his own, 

as in this beautifully composed 
animal picture. Odd, indeed, to 
call to mind that up to the end of 
the 19th century he was regarded 
merely as a raffish caricaturist, 
a sort of inferior Regency 
Hogarth, and nothing more. 


Modern foreign drawings— 
twenty of them—are grouped 
together, among them a study 
of trees by Cézanne, as delicate 
a water-colour as a dragon-fly’s 
wing, which I should like to see 
hung next to Wilson Steer’s 1919 
view of “‘ The Needles, I.0.W.”’; 
I believe they would make 
perfect partners. Two by Rodin 
are typical examples of the 
sculptor’s perpetual search for 
the subtleties of form which 
he must in due course create 
in three dimensions, and the 
same applies to a study by 
Henry Moore, hanging next to 
one of his wartime drawings, 
“Miners at Work on the Coal 


Face.”” Why I should have 
been surprised to see three 
masterful and masterly 


drawings by Picasso in the col- 
lection I cannot imagine; even 
the British Museum, never in the past particularly 
active in the pursuit of drawings by living artists, 
owned one when I last enquired. Of these three, 
one, entitled ‘‘ Poverty,” in pen and blue wash, 
is evidently one of the series painted in 1905 from 
models from the circug—a tragic and moving 
study; all three are superb examples of his 
draughtsmanship and, to the delight of one visitor 
at least, resembled human beings with the correct 
complement of noses, eyes, etc., in the normal 
places. Gauguin is represented by a painting, 
mainly blue and gold, of three Breton children 
in a landscape (something of an illuminated MS. 
about it), and Matisse by a flower-piece in black 
chalk. 
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THE DROWNED CHILD RESTORED TO LIFE: ONE OF THE THREE 
PANELS DEPICTING THE MIRACLES OF ST. ANTHONY, WHICH 
HAVE RECENTLY BEEN PURCHASED BY THE TOLEDO MUSEUM 
OF ART. THE ENTIRE ALTARPIECE IS SHOWN BELOW. 
(OU on panel: 214§ by 125 ins.) 


[™ out cous of May 23 of last year we published 
photographs of three altarpiece panels by the 
Flemish master Gerard David (c. 1460-1523), which 
had recently been purchased through Thos. Agnew 
and Sons for the National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh. These represented scenes from the 
legendary life of St. Nicholas, who is the patron 
saint of children and, incidentally, the saint perhaps 
better known as Santa Claus. This was one of 
the Gallery’s most important recent acquisitions, 
made possible by a generous Exchequer grant and 
a contribution by the National Art-Collections 
Fund. These three panels originally formed part 
of a larger altarpiece, painted by David some time 
during the last few years of the 15th century. The 
central panel, consisting of a further three panels, 
is now in the possession of the National Gallery of 
Washington, while the three right-hand panels, 
reproduced in large size on this page, have recently 
been purchased by the Toledo Museum of Art, 
Ohio, U.S.A., also through Thos. Agnew and b naan 

The entire original altarpiece, consisting, 
fore, of nine separate panels, has been Se 
at the foot of this page to give some idea of its 
splendour. It shows the three St. Nicholas panels 
on the right, the St. Anthony panels on the left, 
and the somewhat larger triptych showing the 
two saints and St. Anne, the Virgin and Child, in 
the centre. The early history of this altarpiece is 
uncertain, but in more modern times its movements 
can be traced briefly as follows. !t must have been 
purchased, in toto, and most probably in Italy, by 
Cardinal Antonio Despuig, Archbishop of Valencia, 
in the late 18th or early 19th century. Together 
with other pictures in his collection, the panels were 
taken to Majorca, and then, on the death of the 
Cardinal in 1813, they passed into the possession 
[Continued opposite. 
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A FAMOUS ALTARPIECE BY 


GERARD DAVID: THREE 
PANELS IN THE U.S.A. 


ST. ANTHONY: A DETAIL OF THE CENTRAL ST. ANNE TRIPTYCH 
WHICH IS ILLUSTRATED BELOW. THE THREE ST. ANTHONY PANELS 


WERE ORIGINALLY ON THE RIGHT OF THE CENTREPIECE. 


THE MULE KNEELING BEFORE THE HOST: THE CENTRE OF 
THREE ST. ANTHONY PANELS WHICH ARE NOW IN THE TOLEDO 
MUSEUM OF ART. (Oil on panel: 224 by 139 ins.) 
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ST. ANTHONY PREACHING TO THE FISHES: THE RIGHT-HAND 

PANEL—PART OF THE GREAT DAVID ALTARPIECE BELOW, NOW 

DISPERSED. THIS ALTARPIECE, ONE OF DAVID’S GREATEST 

WORKS, WAS PROBABLY PAINTED BETWEEN 1495-1500. 
(Oil on panel: 215 by 124 ins.) 


Continued.} 

of the Count cf Montenegro's family, and were then 
purchased by Léon de Somzée, of Brussels, in the 
latter part of that century. From him the entire 
altarpiece was bought by Agnew’s in 1902, and 
was shortly afterwards dispersed—the central three 
panels going to the U.S.A., where they have 
remained ever since, and the two outer groups 
being purchased by Lady Wantage. These six later 
passed by direct descent to Mr. C. L. Loyd, of 
Lockinge, Wantage, and from his possession they 
have now been further dispersed among their two 
present owners. During this century, and earlier, 
they have been seen on a number of occasions 
by the general public, having been exhibited at 
the New Gallery, London, in 1899, in Paris in 1900, 
Bruges in 1902, at the Royal Academy, London, 
in 1927 and again in 1953-54, and most recently at 
Bruges in 1956. Not a great deal is known about 
the artist, and only a few of the paintings which 
are now hung under his name can with any degree 
of certainty be claimed to be by him. Indeed, 
although known to early writers, his name was 
lost in more recent times until as late as 1860, 
which has led one or two people to doubt that the 
Gerard David whose works we know to-day ever 
existed at all... However, in all probability the 
painter of this altarpiece was a native of South 
Holland, who settled in Bruges where he found a 
good position in the local guild and gained an 
excellent réputation both as painter and miniaturist. 
He may have learnt his art under Dirk Bouts, and 
in all probability travelled to Italy and came under 
the influence of Carpaccio. David is usually con- 
sidered to. have been the last of the eight or ten 
great painters who made the early Netherlandish 
school of the 15th century one of the great schools 

of European painting. 


Ye 
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ORIGINALLY, WITH ITS CENTRAL, THREE PANELS AND TWO OUTER WINGS, EACH OF THREE FURTHER PANELS. THE CENTRE IS NOW 
, WASHINGTON; THE ST. NICHOLAS PANELS IN EDINBURGH, AND THE ST. ANTHONY PANELS IN TOLEDO, U.S.A 
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THE FASTEST FIGHTING VESSEL IN THE WORLD: BRAVE BORDERER, ONE OF 


In 1956 the Admiralty placed a contract with Vosper Ltd., of Portsmouth, for 
Brave Borderer and Brave Swordsman, special-type fast patrol boats, with a 
main armament of one 3.3-in. calibre high-velocity gun. It was recently 
announced that these two vessels—capable of over 50 knots—would soon be 


handed over by the makers after successful completion of trials. At present 
these extremely fast patrol boats have no place in the Government’s defence 





plans, and for the time being will join some older Coastal Forces craft 

Portsmouth and serve as a training squadron. It was stated by two 
spokesmen that the design of the craft was such that they could be conve! 
—within a few hours—from any one of five military réles. In the 1 
large rudder angles were applied at full speed, ‘‘ achieving remarkably t# 
turns judged to be of the order of five boat lengths, although the tum 
Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis, S.M.A. 
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PYAL NAVY’S NEW “BRAVE” CLASS OF PATROL BOATS, CAPABLE OF OVER 50 KNOTS. 


transom so that trim can be controlled from the bridge by means of electro- 

hydraulic gear. Adaptable as gunboat, gun and torpedo-boat, torpedo-boat 

(with 21-in. torpedoes carried in specially developed side launchers), mine- 

layer or raiding craft, Brave Borderer and Brave Swordsman are two of the 

most versatile of present-day craft in any Navy throughout the world and are 
thought to be the first warships with a service speed of over 50 knots. 


cle has yet to be measured.” Acceleration to maximum power, from rest, 
obtained in thirty seconds, the time which was necessary to bring the craft 

& stop from full speed. The patrol boats are powered by three Bristol 

. marine gas-turbines—modified versions of the power unit in the 

tol Britannia airliner—each developing 2800 brake horse power. An 

resting innovation is the fitting of an adjustable flap at the base of the 
tion of Messrs. Vosper Ltd., and of the Admiralty. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 

















) is the most natural thing in the world for us 

to pat a dog or stroke a cat. We can go 
further and say that it is a natural impulse to do 
something of this kind to any animal that takes 
our fancy. Some of us do it with discretion in the 
sense that we know from experience how to make 
the best approach to an animal, and this means 
knowing when is the appropriate moment to give 
or withhold the stroking and which part of the 


‘ . =) 

ONE FOUR-YEAR-OLD DEEPLY ABSORBED IN ANOTHER FOUR- 

YEAR-OLD: MISS BETSY RYDER WITH A TAME PIEBALD MOUSE. 

A CHILD INSTINCTIVELY WANTS TO STROKE A SMALL ANIMAL, 

WHILE IN THIS CASE, AT ANY RATE, THE PLEASURE SEEMS 
TO BE RECIPROCATED. 


body to choose—neck, ears, back or what. But 
although we do these things guided by experience, 
it seems true to say that it is an inborn impulse 
to stretch out the hand to touch. On the animal's 


side there is a reciprocation. There are some 
animals that always resent being stroked, even 
when they are tolerably tame and accustomed to 
the human presence. And although all are afraid 
of human hands at first, unless accustomed to them 
from birth or soon after, there is an evident desire 
to be “‘ gentled ’’ once that fear can be dispelled. 

Briefly, then, we have the impulse to stroke 
animals and they have the impulse to accept, or 
even to invite, stroking. And so far as we can 
see, the experience is pleasurable for the animal, 
and it may be associated in their minds with a 
liking or an affection. So also, as between two 
animals, reciprocal grooming, in mammals, and 
reciprocal preening, in birds, take place when 
friendly relations have been established. Two 
donkeys brought together in the field for the first 
time will be suspicious of each other at first, but as 
soon as one starts to nibble the neck and mane 
of the other we know they have decided to live in 
peace—even when they are two females. 

One of the more interesting results of some 
recent researches can be summarised in this way. 
Groups of tame rats were kept under identical 
conditions except that the members of one group 
were never handled while those of the other group 
were constantly handled and petted. Subsequent 
tests showed that those which were habitually 
handled developed a uniformly higher intelligence 
and could more readily endure rigorous conditions, 
such as extended periods of starvation, extreme 
cold, and the like. Unless we are being misled 
by these results, this means that a marked 
physical and psychological development is con- 
ferred by only a moderate amount of stimulation 
of the skin, by stroking, patting, grooming, or 
whatever we choose to call it, constantly applied. 
There may be many factors at work to produce such 
results. One may be that a general sense of 
security is achieved, or it may be an increased 
flow of blood through the body due to the stimu- 
lation of the surface capillaries. These and other, 
perhaps more subtle, factors can be imagined, but 


MAGIC TOUCH. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


basically the mechanics of the process seem to be 
related to the massage applied to the human body 
for curative or recuperative purposes. 

In my early twenties I was an enthusiastic 
although unsuccessful athlete, and associated with 
training was the massage session after a run 
round the track. From this, it soon became a 
habit with me to apply my own massage, either 
with the hands or with a -congh towel, or even 
with a brush. At first this was done with the hope 
of increasing athletic prowess, but later it became 
a habit to use the same technique either locally 
to relieve a pain or ache or generally over the body 
to give an increased feeling of well-being. In 
fact, for forty years I have been, surreptitiously, 
a confirmed if intermittent massage-addict. It is 
doubtful whether there has been any notable 
increase in intelligence as a result, but I am in 
no doubt as to the effectiveness on my physical 
well-being. 

It is commonplace knowledge that animals 
daily groom themselves. Many lick the fur or 
scratch, and each does so following a pattern for 
the species. There are familiar examples, and 
many more could be cited, of animals that roll 
luxuriously on bare earth or in grass. Birds 
consistently preen themselves, and the preening is 
of two kinds. There is the careful and organised 
preening, carried out with great thoroughness, as 
after a bath has been taken. Then there is the 
intermittent preening, of a less intense nature, 
indeed often done almost in a casual manner, 
which goes on all day, whenever the bird has 
nothing more pressing to do. 

We naturally suppose that the grooming and 
the preening are a matter of cleanliness pure and 


simple, or suppose that the more casual opera~ 


tions may have been stimulated by skin parasites. 
When, however, we watch these same animals and 
birds closely day after day we get the idea that 
these actions cannot be wholly called forth by 
uncleanliness or by skin 

parasites. Against this, we 

notice that when they are 

physically at a low ebb, 

or mentally sick, they mope, 

and a primary symptom of 

this is the suspension of the 

normal preening and groom- 

ing, even although the 

numbers of skin parasites 

may not be decreased. 

It seems possible to 
make out a convincing case 
for supposing that friction 
on the surface of the body 
plays a necessary role in 
bodily and mental health. 

By clothing the body we 

deny ourselves the friction 

of wind on the skin, or 

the brushing action from 

passing vegetation. And if 

anyone wishes to argue that 

we are different from 

animals in these basic needs 

or instincts, I would point ; 

out that the moment when, ; ~Y 

as for example, on holiday, = 
one bares the body for 
bathing or basking in 
the sun, there is an evident 
inclination to run the hands 
over the limbs or the torso, in what can only 
be called an incipient grooming action. Clothes 
—and good manners—inhibit us from these at 
other times, unless one is a surreptitious massage- 
addict. 

Much of this is speculative—a mere toying 
with an idea, but there are certain solid facts on 
which this is based. First, there are the results 
of the carefully controlled experiments on groups 
of rats. Secondly, my own extended experience 
of the effects of skin-friction, to which could be 
added, no doubt, the experiences of many other 
people, seems to point in the same direction. 
Thirdly, there is the obseryation that animals 
groom and preen more than is necessary for mere 
cleanliness, and they roll and dust-bathe, appar- 
ently for pleasure, and indulge in reciprocal 








grooming and preening, seemingly because by it 
pleasure (which is another word for a sense of 
well-being) is given and received. All these things 
seem to be related and to point in one direction, 
and all justify a general conclusion, which is ip 
some ways of greater significance than the original 
speculations. It is, that by the trivial application 
of surface friction to the body there can be ay 
increase in capacity, physical and mental. The 
converse of this is contained in the idea that we 
and animals alike have a physical and mental 
capacity which normally we do not use to any. 
thing like its full extent. 

Biologically this connotes a reserve for higher 
endeavour. It is the reserve that can be called 
upon in moments of emergency. It is known, for 
example, that in moments of stress, fear or sud- 
den shock, or under other conditions of urgency, 
surprising physical efforts can be put forth 
Animals under the compulsion of danger or acute 
distress have been seen to take tremendous leaps, 
far beyond what they would normally take. In | 
humans, mental outbursts, for good or ill, can also 
result. These super-normal effects can be exhaust- 
ing, even fatal, in their demands on an organism's 
resources, but the extra output they indicate points 
to a large untapped reserve. Extra effort need 
not, however, be of this flash nature. It can, and 
more usually is, channelled into sustained effort 
over a period of time. 

One side-line worthy of consideration is con- 
cerned with domesticated animals. Often on this 
page reference has been made to the remarkable 
intelligence shown by cats and dogs on occasion. 
The habitual pet-owner finds little that is incredible 
in these, because he is used to the things such 
animals do. The zoologist who studies more the 
wild animal (who is not a pet-owner as well) tends 
to be slightly sceptical of them. It could be, if 
the results of experiments on rats have any 
validity, that the fussing and petting some of our 
domesticated animals receive may, in fact, lead to 
a level of intelligence which is “ zoologically” 
unexpected. 

There is something of a parallel to be drawn 
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ENJOYING THE FEEL OF THE SOFT, COOL GRASS: AGENET—A NOCTURNAL ANIMAL—INDULGING 

IN ITS CHARACTERISTIC EVENING EXERCISE. 

SHOULDER TO THE GROUND, AND THEN IN SLOW-MOTION DRAG ITS BACK OVER THE 
GRASS IN A SEMI-SOMERSAULT. (Photographs by Jane Burton.) 


IT WILL ROLL LUXURIOUSLY WITH ITS 


with machines. Those work best that are well- 
tended, that are kept oiled and polished. Another 
parallel with machines is that an engine of any 
kind may have a working speed or capacity which 
serves it best for ordinary purposes, but it also 
has a reserve of power that can be called upon in 
emergency, sometimes with injurious results 
These extra performances are, however, geared to 
operate in one direction only, whereas the com- 
plex organisation of the animal body is capable of 
putting out extra force in a large number of 
different directions. 

It would be unsafe to press this analogy too 
far, but it is worth remembering for living organ- 
isms that touch is the earliest, most primitive 
sense, and the most universal. We could expect 
it, therefore, to be highly important. 
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SIR GEORGE THOMSON, F.R.S., THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION'S NEW PRESIDENT, 
THANKING THE RETIRING PRESIDENT, SIR JAMES GRAY, AT THE INSTALLATION 


as “ of the British 
He thus followed in the footsteps of his 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER IN NATURAL HISTORY—NO. 4: ANIMALS AND THE MATERNs 


Part of the definition of a mammal is that its young are born alive and are suckled 
after birth. But within the terms of that simple definition lie numerous fascinating 
variations; from the kangaroo, for example, whose young is less than an inch 
long at birth and quite helpless, to the horse whose foal will walk about almost 
immediately. There are many other variations, too, as Mr. Neave Parker's drawing 
shows; so many, in fact, that it may seem that these creatures have only the 
“ miracle of creation "’ in common—the undeniable fact that living things, with 
but few exceptions, begin in the union of two cells, one from each parent. But 


this rule does not apply merely to mammals: it holds good whether one is deali 
with microscopic organisms or with leviathans. It is after the union has ta 
place when the differences of development occur. These are mainly of two ki 
In one, that known as egg-laying, or ovipary, the fertilised egg may leave # 
female when development has hardly begun. In the second, known as live birt 
or vivipary, development proceeds within the female body and the young reach 
an advanced stage of growth before being born. There are some intermedi 
lines between these two, as in ovovivipary, in which the young develops with 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Neave Parker, FR 
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RE OF THEIR YOUNG—SOME HELPLESS AND OTHERS ACTIVE AT BIRTH. 


egg while it is still within the female body and is hatched at the moment of | such as the bear and the rabbit, are not quite so helpless at birth but still require 
ing. In all the main groups of animals, except that containing the single-celled special care and some kind of nursery. Precise rules are hard to draw. Young 
imals, ovipary or vivipary may predominate, but both are found. Two excep- hares, for example, are fully in possession of their faculties almost as soon as born, 
ms stand out. Birds, without exception, lay eggs; and mammals, except for the while young rabbits must be sheltered in a nest until after the helpless stage. The 
pus and echidna, deliver their young alive. It is with mammals that the | most advanced young are those born to mammals whose way of life keeps them 


‘ above is concerned, and it will be evident that the stage of development constantly on the move. Their offspring must be able to keep up with their elders 
which mammalian young are born varies widely. The young kangaroo and and betters within a very short while after birth. These are the whales, or the 


hg opossum are born at a premature stage. The young of some other mammals, 
the co-operation of Dr. Maurice Burton. 


_ therbivores, who must move continually from one feeding-ground to another. 
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HETHER we 

like it or not 
—and in some ways 
I don’t—gardening 
is big business, not 
only in Britain, but 
particularly in the 
Low Countries. 
Vast quantities of 
daffodils, tulips, 
hyacinths and other spring-flowering bulbous plants 
come from Holland, as we all know; when I had 
a very long hedge to plant, it was from the same 
country that I bought, at a lower price than any 
English nursery could offer me, the thousands of 
sturdy, well-rooted hawthorn plants which I 
needed. 











Belgium exports not only ornamental and fruit- 
plants, but very considerable quantities 
of hothouse grapes. The English hot- 
house fruit industry has declined to a 
mere vestigial shadow of what it was. 
This is said to be due to the com- 
petition of fruit imported from, among 
other places, South Africa. Is it really 
so? The Belgians, at all events, are 
still able to compete. And let nobody 
write and tell me that their “ standard 
of living” is lower. Because, having 
spent the Christmas holiday in Bruges 
and its neighbourhood, I shall not 
believe it. 


I have been studying, under the able 
and very knowledgeable, not to mention 
amiable, guidance of a_horticulturist 
working for the great firm of Flandria, 
the mass production of house and 
nursery plants, and of orchids, a vast 
number of which come to England every 
year. Flandria plant-factory, for 
that is what it is, is on the outskirts of 
Bruges, just across the canal which 
surrounds this very beautiful city. Coming 
from the town, one is apt to have to wait 
at the swing-bridge, while two or three 
magnificent lighters motor majestically 
past, the crew’s living quarters gleaming 
with fresh paint and varnish and metal- 
polish, clean lace curtains and, of course, 
house-plants. What madness is in us, that 
we neglect our own canals? However, 
I must try to keep to the point. 


The most spectacular part of Flandria’s 
15 Or 16 acres of hothouses is that com- 
prised by the orchid-houses. A thousand 
square metres of cattleyas in flower was, 
however, a spectacle I just missed, the 
majority of the blooms having been 
cut for the Christmas market in France, 
Germany, England and, of course, 
Belgium itself. Rather more than 50,000 
sprays of orchids are cut every year from this 
one cattleya-house. A curious point about 
mass production of orchids, cattleyas and other 
species, is that it is necessary to concentrate 
on the “ commercial’’ colours. In one house, 
where cypripedium hybrids and dendrobiums 
—both of which I prefer to cattleyas— 


“ THE TIGER-STRIPED VRIESIA SPLENDE. 
BROMELIAD GROWING ON A BRANCH IN THE CAMBRIDGE BOTANIC GARDEN. ‘°°: 


IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 


A HOUSE-PLANT FACTORY. 


By EDWARD HYAMS. 


in pots, again kept in close cases. In due 
course they are pricked-out until there is only 
one plant to a pot. The gardener may wait 
eight years before he sees the flower which his 

brought forth. Even so, the growing 
of orchids from seed after carefully-thought-out 
cross-pollination is, it seems, profitable. Orchids, 
like postage stamps and Georgian silver, arouse 
the collecting madness, and good novelties fetch 
very high prices. 





Of the plants grown for house or greenhouse 
embellishment, clivias and“philodendrons by the 
thousand had nothing for me. But I was delighted 





THE SMALL-LEAVED CREEPER IS CEROPEGIA WOODII, 


ENTANGLED.” (Photograph by A. J. Huxley.) 


with the cocos palm houses. Every year thousands 
of the large Cocos weddeliana seeds are received 
from, I think, Australia. They are germinated in 
peat-beds, pricked into thumb-pots and later into 
larger pots. The young palms in serried ranks 
have the charm of grace, delicacy, and freshness 


": A NICE SPECIMEN OF THIS 


“ HEARTS 


Quite different in 
form, habit, texture 
and even colour, 
but charming in 
much the same 
style, were the many 
thousands of young 
Araucaria plants: 
these are not grown 
from seeds but 
from cuttings taken from a large, permanent stock 
of mother-plants which seem to live indefinitely in 
6-in. pots. These Araucarias, bright green and 
pleasantly “* furry,’’ are not, of course, the monkey 
puzzles beloved of Victorian gardeners, but either 
excelsa or gracilis. 








Several of the houses were given over largely 
to bromeliads, among them some of the Billbergias 
I had occasion to mention quite recently 
Of these the most attractive house- 
plants were Nidularium tricolor, with 
its striped green and silver leaves, and 
the tiger-striped Vriesia splendens. The 
flowering habit of some bromeliads is 
extremely. curious. From among the 
strap-shaped leaves the plant thrusts 
up a fleshy club-shaped growth for 
all the world like part of a cactus, 
and from the thick edges of which 
emerge the organs of the flower, the petals 
often vividly blue and with a strangely 
metallic tint which looks positively 
unnatural ! 


From this narrow-leaved family we 
went to two other kinds, both grown 
for their decorative foliage and both 
broad-leaved. The Marantas have broad 
oval leaves striped, blotched, spotted, 
criss-crossed or otherwise patterned in 
shades of green, silver, buff, yellow 
and russet. Massed, they are extra- 
ordinarily effective and, in my opinion, 
far more attractive than the familiar, 
admittedly less tender, coleus. Very 
handsome were the dark-green, massive 
looking Ficus decora, the variegated 
F. marmorata and shovel-leaved 
F. pandurata. 


To my surprise I found that Flandria 
mass-produce Dracaenas; not only the 
striped-leaved species D. deremensis with 
which I was unfamiliar, but what 
looked to me like hundreds of offspring 
of what is beyond comparison the 
most extraordinary vegetable I have 
ever seen, the colossal Dragon Tree of 
Icod. D. draco, with its blood-red sap, 
i I believe, peculiar to the Canary 
Islands, and the oldest specimens, unless 
both local tradition and botanical 
judgment are at fault, must be by 
far the oldest living «creatures on earth, not 
excluding the Californian redwoods. The Dragon 
Tree at Oratava, destroyed by a gale in the second 
half of the 19th century, and whose vast hollow 
“trunk ” (it is not a true woody trunk) had long 
been used first as a Guanche temple and later as 
a Christian chapel, was considered 





were being forced for the New Year 
market, I picked out a particularly 
lovely spray in buff and butter-yellow. 
My guide shook his head, smiling 
indulgently: to sell, an orchid should 
be mauve, or pink, or white combined 
with one of these; even green slipper 
orchids find buyers. But my buff- 
and-yellow favourite, albeit it did 
honour to the firm in exhibitions, was 


on the occasion of 


A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


T= gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the idea! choice 

and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
acquaintances at home or abroad. Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day. 
For  Feaders in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 





commercially useless. Very odd ! 


To me the most interesting part 
of the whole establishment was the 
orchid nursery. The seeds are placed 
on a little sand, or perhaps it was 


Subscription Department. 
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an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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sagent ; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 


by Humboldt to be about 7000 years 
old. The Icod specimen is said to 
be a mere 3000 years. The hand- 
some little Dragon Trees chez Flandria 
were only three or four. My guide 
said they were hardy. Incidentally, 
I brought home seeds of the Icod 
tree, and although I failed with 
them, a friend at Wye College succeeded 
and now has some pretty little 
Dragon Trees rather like bright green 
yuccas. 


Of the plants I was quite un- 
familiar with and saw for the first 
time in the course of my tour of 
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The flasks are ranged in closely-covered 
propagation cases. The germinated 
seeds are planted, quite crowded, 
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sophisticated combination of shapes 
and colours I have seen for a long 
time. 
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A GREAT MOMENT FOR NASSER: THE 
ASWAN HIGH DAM PROJECT BEGUN. 


1960) 


LAYING THE CORNER-STONE OF THE ASWAN HIGH DAM ON THE NILE: PRESIDENT NASSER AT THE IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY WHICH MARKED THE INAUGURATION OF WORK ON THE NEW ASWAN 
WITH KING MOHAMMED OF MOROCCO (IN A HAT, CENTRE LEFT). HIGH DAM ON JANUARY 9: PRESIDENT NASSER SPEAKING AT THE DAIS 


<< 
*. 





THREE HANDS ON THE DYNAMITE: PRESIDENT NASSER, WITH THE FORMER PRESI- 
DENT OF SYRIA, MR. KUWATLY (LEFT), AND KING MOHAMMED OF MOROCCO (RIGHT), WHEN THE BUTTON WAS PRESSED, THE RESULT WAS AN EXPLOSION OF ABOUT 11 TONS OF DYNAMITE ALONG 
PRESSING THE DETONATING BUTTON. THE COURSE OF THE DIVERSION CHANNEL—PART OF THE ASWAN HIGH DAM SCHEME 


* years of anxiety for 
President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic culmin- 
ated in a moment of personal 
triumph on January 9, when 
he pressed a button which began 
work on the huge Aswan High 
Dam, on the Nile. Finance for 
this project, the first part of 
which will alone take about 
four years to complete, has 
been the President’s chief worry. 
Firmly committed to it, he 
eventually found a willing 
patron in the U.S.S.R., who, it 
is understood, will regard it as 
of high prestige value. Five 
miles from the existing Aswan 
Dam, the new one will chiefly 
irrigate a million acres of land, 
convert another 700,000 acres 
to perennial irrigation and sup- 
ply hydro-electric power. When 
he spoke at length during the 
opening ceremony the Presi- 
dent was accompanied by many 
foreign representatives includ- 
ing King Mohammed of 
Morocco. The Aswan High 
Dam, he said, “‘ was a symbol of 
the nation’s struggle, deter- 
mination and dignity.’ 





(Right.) 

IMPORTANT VISITORS WHO INCLUDE 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM RUSSIA ARE 
SHOWN A S0-FT. MODEL OF THE 
ASWAN HIGH DAM, THE FIRST STAGE 
OF WHICH MAY BE COMPLETED IN 1964. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 
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you may remember Lear's “ old man 
on the Border who lived in the 
utmost disorder.” That, at first thought, might 
seem to be a handy epigraph for “One Way 
Pendulum ” (Royal Court); but, by the end of 
the proceedings, the idea is discarded. The 
Groomkirbys, who people N. F. Simpson's 
“evening of High Drung and Slarrit’’ (that is 
his own adequate description), are, im fact, 
elaborately organised. They are personages as 
logically-minded as their forerunners in “A 
Resounding Tinkle,” who realise that, though it 
is apparently a good scheme to have a snake 
lengthened, you do lose on the thickness. 


“One Way Pendulum "—and the title itself 
should be a warning—is the kind of comedy that 
will keep some listeners in double knots of laughter 
and will turn others to offended marble. Nothing 
seems less funny than the joke at which your 
neighbours roar while you glare at the stage in 
puzzled depression. Having often been on the 
wrong side of the fence, I sympathised with the 
people at the Court, who (in my pauses for breath 
or eye-wiping) were looking as though they had 
just seen Banquo’s Ghost. The world can be 
difficult: never more so than when—as I have 
said before—one attempts to analyse a sense of 
humour, and to explain why, within the last 
few moments, one’s ribs have been cracking like 
match-sticks. (I hurry to say that this is 
figurative.) 


I imagine that ‘“‘ One Way Pendulum ”’ is going 
to bring confusion and alarm to the more earnest 
discussion societies. There must be something 
symbolic in it, they will say—and this in spite 
of a shattering programme note which I feel 
impelled to quote as often as possible: ‘‘ A limited 
number of symbolic overtones is available free 
to those requiring them for professional con- 
sumption only. They are of for re-sale to the 
public.” Indeed, the programme ought to warn 
everyone, even those to whom 
N. F. Simpson is a stranger, 
what the night will be like. One 

is devoted to the simple 
statement : 


Bryrrecp Roap, S.W.4 . 
BuyFrecp Roap, SoutH CroyDon 
Bincriecp Street, N.1 
BincHam Roap, Croypon 
BincHamM Street, N.1 

Bincrey Roan, E.16 

BincLey Roap, GREENFORD 


followed by the burning phrase, 
“There is no real need for 
confusion here.’’ On the opposite 
page, neatly boxed, is a selection 
of great thoughts, for example: 
“.,. all this absurd, wasteful 
squabbling as to which side 
shall put the ball through 
which goal—and when and 
how often—as if this weren't 
a matter that could be settled 
in an adult and sensible 
manner round a table before- 
hand... .” 


Perfectly logical, you observe; 
and a joy of “One Way 
Pendulum ”’ is the straight-faced 
way in which its people carry 
logic far beyond the border. It 
can fly back at them like an 
outraged piece of stretched 
elastic, and there are times when this is an uncom- 
fortable, as well as a very funny, play. But I will 
not insist on that too much, for I came from 
the Court, like many other people, shaking with 
reminiscent laughter; it must be an absorbing 
sight any evening for onlookers in Sloane 
Square, this curious ritual shaking and rocking 
before the Court facade. 


Having got so far, I am more or 
less in the position of a man bound not 
to tell you what happens in the last act 
of a puzzle play. I can perhaps mention 
a few of the occurrences at the Court, 
or at least indicate as much as fevered 


Serre 


its first trip to Europe. 


LAUGHTER IN COURT. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


and no doubt inaccurate memory provides. On 
paper the humour may utterly evaporate. Still, 
you should know that Mr. Groomkirby, student of 
law (at a far remove) and of woodwork (Noah’s 
Ark impressed him) has built a replica of an 
Old Bailey court in his living-room with a do-it- 
yourself kit. It lacks a dock and a jury-box; but 
that does not prevent a judge and counsel, with 


A SCENE FROM “ONE WAY PENDULUM": SYLVIA GROOM- 
KIRBY (PATSY ROWLANDS), WATCHED BY MRS. GROOMKIRBY 
(ALISON LEGGATT), IN WORRIED STATE—BECAUSE HER 
ARMS DON’T REACH HER KNEES. THIS EXTRAORDINARY NEW 
PLAY HAD ITS FIRST NIGHT AT THE ROYAL COURT ON DEC. 22. 


FROM “ ONE WAY PENDULUM "—A STRANGE COMEDY OF “ HIGH DRUNG AND SLARRIT " AT THE ROYAL COURT: 
MRS. GROOMKIRBY (ALISON LEGGATT) PASSING THROUGH THE DO-IT-YOURSELF “OLD BAILEY” BUILT BY 
HER HUSBAND IN THE LIVING-ROOM, ON HER WAY TO BED. IN THE WITNESS BOX IS BARNES (JOHN HORSLEY), 


WITH DOUGLAS WILMER AS THE JUDGE. 


appropriate court officials, from arriving to people 
it, and from calling Mr. Groomkirby as a witness. 
(He passes an appreciative hand over the wood- 
work of his jury-box as he enters it.) Nobody 
knows why he is giving evidence; clearly he is 
tying himself into a variety of reef-knots at the 
will of a deadly prosecuting counsel. We find 
that, disliking travel but being at the relevant 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


PHILIPPINE DANCE COMPANY (Palace).—The Bayanihan Company, making 


(January 12.) 





date a masochist, he was travelling a good < 
deal and had gone to Chester-le-Street. In 

order to be there he had absented himself fre 
number of places of which only an expert geograph 
could possibly have heard. An important admissi 
and everything must look bad for Groomkirby. 
can console ourselves only by remembering th 
after swearing by Harriet Beecher Stowe to 
the truth and nothing but the truth, he 
entered the witness-box resolved to lie: an hon 
assertion of which the Judge approved entire 


Mrs. Groomkirby, who keeps calm at the he 
of the maelstrom (Alison Leggatt’s timing in ti 
part is an enchantment), is unsure whether 
husband has any Negro blood. She knows he } 
“a few bottles.” Her son, Kirby Groomkirt 
is training a number of speak-your-weight machi 
to sing the Hallelujah Chorus, Mrs. Groomki 
employs Myra Gantry to come in twice a we 
to help with the eating. Sylvia Groomk 
keeps a skull on the mantelpiece as a ¢ 
mori, but it doesn’t seem to work. It is of 
use to blur and botch the play in faulti 
remembered narrative. It must be experienc 
in the theatre, and it is for the hearer either 
step indignantly into Sloane Square, or to ren 
joyfully among the non sequiturs, with a dramati 
able to hound us 

Till Laughter voiceless through excess 
Waves mute appeal and sore, 
Above the midriff’s deep distress, 
For breath to laugh once more.* 
Acting at the Royal Court is suitably and intensely 


grave, especially by the Judge (Douglas Wilmer 


George Benson and Alison Leggatt as the senior 
Groomkirbys, and Graham Crowden as the 
Prosecuting Counsel. It appears—if you really 
wish to hear—that the court is trying the younger 
Groomkirby for killing numbers of people with 
an iron bar. He wants to wear mourning, but 
he can do so only for people he has knows 
personally: hence his search for victims. All of them 
(from pure kindness) are told 4 
joke before the blow so that 
they can die happy. Some @ 
Mr. Simpson's playgoers do not 
die happy; he is, in his fashion, 
dividing London. 


I think that Frankie Howerd, 
appearing as Caterpillar, Mock 
Turtle, and Mad Hatter in “Alice 
in Wonderland” at the Winter 
Garden, should take a few lessons 
from the Sloane Square players. 
It is important that Carroll’s text 
should be spoken seriously: fuss 
round it, and its humour fades, 
The actor seems now to be em- 
barrassed by the text, or feels 
maybe that it isnot funny enough: 
I could not help wondering what 
children in the house, who knew 
the Hatter only from the book, 
could have made of the Winter 
Garden performance. Binnie 
Hale, the Duchess and the Queen, 
shows exactly what should be 
done: it is the gravest and 
most technically precise playing: 
cream of Carroll. All said, a 
strangely mixed production, 
varying between first-rate Carroll 
and Tenniel (the Kitchen scene, 
for example) to the unfortunate. 
Delene Scott, the Alice, is cheer- 
fully and properly heedless 
of the ups and downs. 


I began at the Royal Court, and I end with 
an inevitably brief postscript on the production 
just transferred from Sloane Square to the Comedy. 
In “‘ Rosmersholm,”’ Dame Peggy Ashcroft repeats 
her excitingly-judged performance of the most 
difficult of Ibsen’s women. The only change in 
the cast is for the better, the appearance 
of Alan Dobie in the exacting scenes for 
Brendel, another personage (we might 
say) who lives in “ the utmost disorder.” 


* Kipling’s “ The Necessitarian.”” 
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ROYAL WEDDING IN NOTRE DAME, PARIS—THE FIRST FOR 144 YEARS. 


AT THE FIRST ROYAL WEDDING IN NOTRE DAME, PARIS, FOR 144 YEARS: (RIGHT) PRINCE EDOUARD DE LOBKOWICZ AND HIS BRIDE, PRINCESS FRANCOISE DE BOURBON PARMA 


AFTER THE WEDDING, A FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH. (L. TO R.,, BEHIND THE ATTENDANTS), THE BRIDE'S SISTER AND PARENTS, THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM, THE BRIDEGROOM’S MOTHER AND UNCLE 
AND HIS SISTER AND HER HUSBAND, AND BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF THE BRIDE 


On January 7, for the first time for 144 years, a Royal marriage was celebrated 
in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, when Princess Francoise de Bourbon Parma, 
the daughter of Prince and Princess Xavier de Bourbon Parma, married Prince 
Edouard de Lobkowicz, now an American citizen, whose family descends 
from the Princes of Bohemia. The marriage was solemnised by Cardinal 
Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, and Nuptial Mass said by the Abbot of Solesmes. 


Among the large congregation were the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, the 
former Empress Zita and the Archduke Otto of Hapsburg, the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Luxembourg and his wife, the Duke and Duchess of Braganza 
and representatives of many other of the Royal houses of Europe. After the 
wedding a family luncheon party was held at the Ritz. After a ski-ing honey- 


moon in Austria, the bride and bridegroom will live in New York. 
‘ 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS-—NO. 23: 


IN A CLOUD OF SNOW. 
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TRAIL-BLAZING IN DEEP POWDER SNOW: AN EXCITING PICTURE OF SKI-ING IN AUSTRIA. 


This beautiful photograph was taken at the Austrian ski-ing resort of Ziirs- 
am-Arlberg. The deep powder snow over which the skier is travelling is 
sent up into a smoky cloud which is so thick it can act like a sandstorm on 
anyone coming down behind. The snow is fresh, and therefore all the more 


volatile and light. The skier is coming straight down a steep slope in what is 4 


called a schuss. The early morning sunlight, the long shadows and the sheer 
thrill of physical exercise and mastery that is evident here must stir old 
memories and new desires. Even those who have never skied must, on seeing 
this, long to be on the boat train or in the aircraft on a journey towards 
the mountains and the snow of Austria or Switzerland. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION: CANALETTO AND LEONARDO DRAWINGS. 


DRAWINGS IN THE R.A. EXHIBITION, WHICH IS OPEN UNTIL MARCH 6. 


rte i 


gap 
6° 3 
. 4 Bs @ 
ene a 
“VENICE: THE CAMPANILE DAMAGED BY LIGHTNING, 1745,” BY CANALETTO 
(1697-1768): A COMMISSIONED DRAWING. (Pen, ink and wash over pencil: 16} by 
11} ims.) (Lent by Her Majesty The Queen.) 


“ VENICE: SS. GIOVANNI E PAOLO AND THE SCUOLA DI S. MARCO,” BY CANALETTO: ANOTHER OF THE MAGNIFICENT 
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COMMISSIONED 
(Quill pen and grey wash: 6% by 131i im) 


ol eae " Re +s ‘+e mas 


DRAWINGS BY THIS ARTIST IN THE EXHIBITION, FROM THE ROYAL LIBRARY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


“ TWO HORSEMEN,” BY LEONARDO DA VINCI (1452-1519): DONE BY THE ARTIST 
DURING HIS FIRST FLORENTINE PERIOD. int on pinkish surface, with 
pen and ink: Sj by S ins.) (Lent by Louis C. G. Clarke, Esq.) 


Our issue of January 2 contained four pages devoted to the paintings in the 
current Royal Academy Exhibition, “ Italian Art and Britain,”’ and outlined 
the highly interesting theme of this exhibition, which is to show the develop- 
ment of British collecting of Italian painting, and also the influence of Italy 
on British painters. Two further rooms remained; the two South Rooms 
devoted to drawings. The selection in these rooms falls into two distinct 
sections. larger room the drawings have as far as possible been 
regrouped so that they hang in their original collections—those of the Earl 
of Arundel, Jonathan Richardson, Lord $ , Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
a few others. The second, smaller, room shows drawings commissioned by 
Englishmen from such artists as Canaletto. Three of the drawings by Canaletto 
in this room are illustrated on this page. One of the most important of these 
patrons was a man who was British Consul in Venice for many years, 





a 


“ALLEGORY: A CROWNED 
LEONARDO DA VINCI: INTERPRETED AS A SATIRE ON THE PAPACY AND THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


(Pen and ink over pencil: 10% by 14] ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty The Queen.) 


eee, _ 


EAGLE STANDING ON A GLOBE AND A WOLF STEERING A BOAT,” BY 


(Chalk on paper: 6} by 11 ins.) (Lent by Her Majesty The Queen.) 


Joseph Smith, who employed a number of contemporary artists. The most 
celebrated of these was Canaletto, and Smith’s fine collection, bought for 
George III in 1762, is now in the Royal Library at Windsor Castle. But 
undoubted! 


tury that this store-house of fine 
ng’ ppreciably . The Earl of Arundel was probably the 
first important English collector of drawings. He owned an album by 
Leonardo da Vinci which is now in the Royal Collection. He also employed 
engravers to reproduce a number of his drawing: pecially those by Leonardo 
and Parmigianino—and had a special room allocated to them in Arundel House 
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MORE MAGNIFICENT 
DRAWINGS FROM THE R.A. 
ITALIAN EXHIBITION. 


“PROFILE OF A WOMAN,” BY LEONARDO DA VINCI =m “IDEAL HEAD,” BY MICHELANGELO (1475-1564): FORMERLY RE- 
(1452-1519). (Metal-point on buff surface: 12§ by 7] ins.) De GARDED AS A STUDY FOR A SISTINE CHAPEL HEAD. (Red chalk 
(Lent by Her Majesty The Queen.) S 8} by 6} ins.) (Lent by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.) 


,” BY LORENZO DI CREDI (1456 or 1459-1537): 
ATTRIBUTED TO BOTTICELLI. (Metal-point, heightened with 
white: 94 by 7} ins.) (Lent by the British Museum.) 


“HEAD OF A YOUNG WOMAN,” BY PIETRO PERUGINO 

(c. 1445-1523): A DRAWING ONCE THOUGHT TO BE BY 

GHIRLANDAIO. (Metal-point and wash: 14] by 9% ins.) 

(Lent by the British Museum.) 
) ANGEL,” “THE VIRGIN AND CHILD AND THE INFANT ST. JOHN,” BY 

RAPHAEL (1483-1520): A MICHELANGELO: DATING FROM ABOUT 1532-33. (Bleck chalk 
STUDY FOR THE ANGEL PRE- 124 by 7§ ins.) (Lent by the British Museum.) 
SIDING OVER THE 


“CHRIST SHOWN TO 
THE PEOPLE," BY 
PAOLO FARINATI 
(1522-1606): A STUDY 
FOR A PAINTING NOW 
IN THE CASTEL- 
VECCHIO AT VERONA. 
(Black chalk and wash, 
heightened with white : 
12§ by 17 ins.) (Lent by 
Terence Mullaly, Esq.) 


'O other collectors of much the same generation were King Charles I and 

George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, from whose collections a number 
of drawings can be identified. Another important a aoe oy A icolas Laniére, 
who was engaged in the negotiations for the purchase of the Mantua collection 
for Charles I—perhaps the first important group of Italian works to come to 
England. The first painter-collector was probably Sir Peter Lely, and his example 
was followed after the turn of the century by the two Richardson 


, whose widely 
America. eee 
it not until Napoleonic times did es lenadiaierenas. by the Beitich Mussum.) 
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is week I have had to do a certain 
amount of scratching about the pre- 
Christmas pile in order to find books of 
interest. THe Banquet Years, by Roger 
Shattuck, must, I think, take pride of 
place, although this description of four 





A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 


Dr. Garbett’s distinctive contribution was 
that he “ put new heart into the clergy 
and the laity of the National Church 
and enabled that Church to recover in 
many impalpable ways its sense of unity 
and confidence.” 








of the leading figures of La Belle Epoque, 
which ranges from the death of Victor Hugo in 1885 
to the outbreak of the First World War, is some- 
times a little irritating in style. The four figures 
were the painter Henri Rousseau, better known to 
the public (although not, apparently, according to 
Mr. Shattuck, to his friends) as “‘ Le Douanier Rous- 
seau"’ Erik Satie, the composer; the novelist, 
Alfred Jarry, and Guillaume Apollinaire, the 
painter and poet. I am not quite sure why the 
death of Victor Hugo was chosen as the starting 
point unless it is because it saw the end of the 
Romantic movement which had its roots in the 
18th century with Goethe. At his death, according 
to the novelist Barrés: “‘ Perhaps the great city 
was trying to recover its loss.... How many 
women gave themselves to lovers, to strangers, 
with a burning fury to become mothers of 
immortals !"’ (How very French, my dear!) As I 
say, Mr. Shattuck’s style is sometimes a little 
irritating, but he does provide us with an admir- 
able picture of the time when the avant-gardistes 
were at the height of their fame—if not of their 
popularity. Personally, I think I would have 
found these artistic anarchists a trifle irritating. 
What can one make, for example, of these two 
lines from a stanza written by Apollinaire: 
Du dicke Du L'amour revient en boumerang 
L'amour revient 2 en vomir le revenant. 

To the best of this aged reactionary’s belief, this 
sounds rather unpleasant nonsense. Perhaps 
inadvertently, Mr. Shattuck, in one of his anecdotes, 
sums up the efforts of these odd Bohemian 
characters: at the Lapin Agile, a cabaret in Mont- 
martre which flourished at the turn of the century, 
the proprietor was the bushy-bearded Frédé who 
had a donkey called Lolo, which was apparently 
unhousebroken. A group of young artists painted 
a picture in the ‘‘ Impressionist '’ style by brushing 
the canvas entirely with Lolo’s twitching tale. 
This was hung at the Salon des Indépendents with 
the title “And the Sun Went Down Over the 
Adriatic "" and was much praised by the critics ! 
I liked that and I liked Mr. Shattuck’s book for all 
the faint absurdity of his characters. 

To turn from anti-militarists and rather 
pathetic men of inaction to men of action, we have 
two books on naval matters. The first, and, to 
my mind, the best book on Trafalgar yet written, 
is Mr. Dudley Pope’s ENGLAND Expects. To 
one or two sea stories such as the sinking of the 
Titanic and the mystery of the Marie-Celeste I can 
listen time and time again, but Trafalgar out- 
strips them all—although, as Mr. Pope points out, 
the extent and significance of the victory was not 
realised, overshadowed as it was by Napoleon's 
crushing of the Austrians at Ulm, by Nelson's 
contemporaries. Indeed, the Lord Sheffield of the 
day wrote a few months after Nelson’s death: 
“ Unless something extraordinary happens, I shall 
consider the game as lost.” Something extra- 
ordinary had happened and this was the pheno- 
menon of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar. Mr. Pope 
has given us a blow-by-blow account of this battle 
which established British naval supremacy for a 
hundred years, and the clarity of his description 
of Nelson's strategy and tactics is only matched 
by the human reactions of the captains and crews 
of the three Fleets as voiced by individuals who 
took part in the action and as recorded by the 
author. A finely described book and moving in its 
heroism. 

Even if the ships are larger than in Nelson’s 
day, and a warship can now be accurately shelled 
by radar by an enemy out of sight, casualties tend 
to be on a far greater scale than those inflicted on 
land forces. As Captain Donald Macintyre records 
in Narvik, the aircraft-carrier Glorious, during the 
evacuation of that Norwegian port, lost 1474 naval 
officers and ratings and forty-one R.A.F. personnel, 
including virtually all the pilots of the Gladiators 
and Hurricanes who had made their gallant and 
successful first attempt to land on her flight-deck. 
The battle for Norway, and particularly the battle 
for Narvik and the evacuation of the expedi- 
tionary force, together with their French and 
Norwegian allies, was overshadowed at the time 
by the capitulation of France and Dunkirk. It 
was an extraordinary campaign, in which every- 
thing went wrong. The Chasseurs Alpins, for 
example, the only troops trained for warfare in 
snow, found that they were without essential 
bindings for their skis, and were further rendered 
immobile by lack of their normal transport, mules. 
The Navy, although it covered itself with glory, 
discovered too late that the theory of its more 
old-fashioned senior officers, that naval gunnery 
could beat off air-attacks, was false and had to 


learn the bitter lesson that any warship, particu- 
larly in narrow waters, can not compete success- 
fully with dive-bombers and torpedo-bombers 
unless she has adequate air cover. The half- 
trained territorial units, whose first experience of 
action in most cases it was, taught the Chiefs of 
Staff the bitter lesson of the inadequacy of their 
equipment for modern warfare. Like Mr. Pope, 
Captain Macintyre has a vivid descriptive pen, and 
it is to be hoped that the political moral which he 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


WwW" is behind the rejuvenation of chess these 

days ? Can chess masters be more responsive 
to the political situation than is usually thought ? 
Or is it just the coming of a few exuberant and 
supremely gifted individuals such as Tal ? 

t is my custom, about this time each year, to 
give a selection of games from Hastings with the 
lightest of commentaries. Rarely have I had such 
enterprising efforts to set before you. 


QUEEN'S PAWN OPENING, GRUENFELD DEFENCE 


S. Guicoric. W. Untmann. S.Gucorr. W Untmann. 
Yugoslavia. Eastern 


23.R i] 
A beautiful final stroke. Black resigned. Clearly 
23.... Rx R would invite 24. Qx Q. 
So, 23. ... B-Br; but now would come 
4-9 RxQ 25.RxR Crushing ! 
And Uhimann won the tournament last year ! 


I partichlarly enjoyed the sacrificial baring of 
Black's king in the following game, the first win 
registered by the first Bulgarian ever to participate 
in a Hastings Chess Congress: 

ENGLISH OPENING: SICILIAN DEFENCE 

ED. 
M. Bosotsov. H. Heems- 


M. Bosorsov H. Heems- 
OTH. 


Bulgaria. Western 
— iv. 
Black. 
N-B3 
B-K2 
P-QR4 
Castles 
Compare this position, in which White seems to 
be remarkably deficient in ee ET oe 
10. B-K3 B-K3 12.NxP x 
11. P-Q4 PxP 13.BxN P-QB3 
. . . with this, in which White has more space than 
Black. An illuminating example of the tendency in 
modern opening play—in which Slav players seem 
especially skilled—to “ explode" after a restrained 


N-BS 17. N-B4 
Bl 18. B-K3 
16. os 3 19.NxB 
‘hite’s two bishops win this game. 
KR-Q1 23. B~-Q3 
RxR 24. P-B4 
3 25. P-KS 
You may wonder whether we have the score right, 
until you observe that 26. Px N would be answered 
28. B-B4 


by 26. ...Qx Bch 
Q-NS 
29. P—-K6! 


26. P xP P-KN3 
27. B-B2 N-K1 

Obtaining the use of y for his rook. 
29. . PxP B3 N-B3 
30. R-Q7 K-Bl 32, x Bi! Q@Q8ch ? 

He could well have omitted this intermediate 
check and recaptured at once; the queen is more 
useful on KN5. Now White’s mobile forces blow the 
Black king's defences to bits. : 

KxR R-Q1 





Threatening ‘mate. 


See our last note. 
BN N 


2 40. 
K-K2 41.QxNch K-Ki 


St! R-KRI 42.Q-K6ch Resigns 


.Q-K6ch K-Q1 








points will not be totally lost on those who have 
never had it so good in the Welfare State. 

In Cyrit ForsTER GARBETT, ARCHBISHOP OF 
York, the Rev. Charles Smyth has written a 
biography which can only be described in that 
rather bleak word, “ definitive.” But the book 
itself is far from bleak. A great deal of the 
material is supplied by the late Archbishop himself, 
in the form of diaries, letters and other published 
and unpublished writings. The author has also 
been able to draw on the memories of many 
contemporaries who knew the Archbishop well 
and worked with him. Mr. Smyth believes that 


Since this is, or rather has been, World 
Refugee Year, a book such as Francesca M. Wilson’s 
THEY Came as STRANGERS is timely. It tells the 
story of Britain’s traditional hospitality to 
refugees of all kinds—Flemings, Huguenots, Jews, 
emigrés from the French Revolution and political 
refugees from roth-century Europe. An epilogue 
deals with the period after the Second World War, 
and especially with Polish and Hungarian refugees. 
It is a record of which we may well be proud— 
though I could not help noting in my mind the 
number of dangerous scoundrels, for example a 
character called Marx, who have enjoyed, and ill 
repaid, the sanctuary which we have offered them ! 

My Christmas holiday novels were a very 
mixed bunch. What on-earth can anyone now see 
in Alberto Moravia? True, he wrote “ The 
Woman of Rome,” and that touching, if stark, 
novel of adolescence, ‘‘ Agostino,’’ but what am I 
to make of his latest collection of short stories, 
THe Waywarp Wire? Of all these, there seemed 
to me to be only one worth reading, and that was 
“Contact with the Working Class,”’ on the fairly 
hackneyed theme of a middle-class boy and girl 
passing through a remote country district, pre- 
pared to patronise a peasant family, and ending 
up by being robbed with violence. The rest were 
infinitely tedious. There is nothing in the least 
entertaining—at least to me—about the disasters 
which befall the ugly mistresses of commercial 
travellers. The Moravia pitcher has gone to this 
stinking well far, far too often. 

As a contrast, IN THE HEART oF Paris, by 
Yvonne de Bremond d’Ars, is one of the most 
delicate and enchanting stories I have ever read. 
Is it true ? The publishers seem to claim that it 
is, at any rate, based on truth. But that makes no 
matter, for it is the atmosphere that counts. A 
fabulous collection of antiques is to be shared out 
among five nieces of the dead collector, not 
according to value, but according to the happiness 
which any section of it may afford to each. The 
task of estimating the qualities and claims of each 


“niece, with her family and background, devolves 


on the author. Nothing could be simpler, or, one 
might have thought, more “ contrived *’—but, as 
it turns out, the book is written with a sunlit, 
fragrant beauty which defies description. It is the 
loveliest of all traditional fairy-tales, come to life 
in modern Paris. 

Of two detective stories, I preferred C. E. 
Vulliamy’s Justice For Jupy. This is about our 
old friend, the murderer-for-fun, and it is told in 
the first person. The difficulty always, in this 
kind of story, is to end it without pathos or self- 
conscious moral triumph. I think Mr. Vulliamy 
succeeds better than most. THE FACE OF THE 
TiGER, by Ursula Curtiss, is an American story 
about kidnapping—or rather, about two kid- 
nappings, complete with murder, and an unfortu- 
nate girl who finds herself mixed up in both. Very 
careless of her, I thought, but I quite enjoyed her 
struggles to extract herself from the web. 

When I say that Mr. Humfrey Jordan, author 
of BRoKEN Link Ho ps, must have been brought 
up on Chums and the Boy’s Own Paper, I do not 
mean to be cynical or unkind. His book is about 
three modern musketeers—very clean, healthy 
young Englishmen. One turns into a “ rotter,” 
but would have “done the decent thing in the 
end,” if he had not providentially been eaten by a 
tigress first. Well, I am glad that people still 
think and write like this, and I hope that others 
will read such books without flinching. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


Tue Banguet Years, by Roger Shattuck. 
(Faber ; 36s.) 

ENGLAND Expects, by Dudley Pope. 
feld and Nicolson; 25s.) 

Narvik, by Captain Donald Macintyre. 
Bros.; 18s.) 

Cyrit Forster GARBETT, ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 
by Rev. Charles Smyth. (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 35s.) 

Tuey CaME aS STRANGERS, by Francesca M. 
Wilson. (Hamish Hamilton; 25s.) 

THe Waywarp Wire, by Alberto Moravia. 
(Sechker and Warburg; 15s.) 

In THE HEART OF Paris, by Yvonne de Bremond 
D’Ars. (Gollancz; 18s.) 
Justice For Jupy, by 

(Joseph ; 13s. 6d.) 

Tue Face OF THE TIGER, by Ursula Curtiss. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode ; 12s. 6d.) 

Broxen Link Hotps, by Humfrey Jordan. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 13s. 6d.) 


(Weiden- 


(Evans 


Cc. E. Vulliamy. 
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